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LETTER  I. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

Dublin,  August  20th,  183L 

Sir, 

In  your  paper  of  July  31st,  which  I have  just  seen,  I find 
a letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  of  Killermont,  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  former  gentleman  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  certain  principles  which  he  attributes  to  the 
latter,  on  the  subject  of  National  Education.  In  the  letter  in 
question,  Mr.  Colquhoun  intimates  that  he  had  selected  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Simpson  as  furnishing  the  most  able  eluci- 
dation of  that  system  of  education  which,  he  alleges,  a certain 
party  are  now  seeking  to  introduce  into  Britain.  In  the  para- 
graph of  his  letter  numbered  5 are  these  words,  “ I find  it  (Mr. 
Simpson's  system)  already  established  in  Ireland.” 

The  sentiments  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  ascribes  to  Mr.  Simp- 
on,  in  the  letter  to  which  I allude,  and  which  he  thus  identifies 
with  the  principles  on  which  the  system  of  education  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  under  the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey's  govern- 
ment is  founded  and  conducted,  are  these  : — That  school 
teachers  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach  revealed  religion ; 
that  it  should  be  cause  of  their  removal  that  they  interfere  to 
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inculcate,  however  indirectly,  either  religious  or  anti-religious 
views  ; that  the  Bible  should  not  be  used  at  all  in  school  educa- 
tion, not  even  its  stories  and  parallels  [parables]  ; that  the  idea 
of  placing  education  on  a religious  foundation  is  absurd ; that 
the  attempt  to  do  so  is  sectarian,  and  that  the  only  way  to  have 
National  Education  is  to  have  it  separated  from  religion ; 
that  Natural  Theology  is  the  only  branch  of  religion  which 
ought  to  be  tolerated  in  schools ; that,  in  teaching  morality,  the 
teacher  should  be  limited  to  impress  upon  his  pupils  natural 
morality  alone — showing  them  that  it  has  a natural  origin  in 
their  constitution,  and,  in  the  relation  of  that  constitution,  to 
external  creation  ; and  finally,  that,  while  the  Bible  should  be 
excluded  from  National  Schools,  Mr.  Combe’s  book  on  the 
Constitution  of  Man  might  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
them,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  children ; and  upon 
these  grounds,  he  denounces  (and  rightly,  in  my  opinion,  if  his 
representations  be  correct)  the  whole  system  of  Mr.  Simpson 
as  tending  to  Infidelity. 

Whether  these  statements  contain  a just  representation  of 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Simpson  and  of  Lord  Brougham,  to 
whom  also  they  are  attributed,  is  no  business  of  mine.  My 
sole  objection  is  to  the  assertion,  that  the  system  thus  deli- 
neated by  Mr.  Colquhoun  himself  is  already  established  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  attempt  to  expose  to  obloquy  all  who  approve 
of  the  national  system  now  in  operation  in  Ireland,  as  holding 
those  sentiments  respecting  the  education  of  youth  which  I 
have  detailed. 

I have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  notice  the  innumerable 
misrepresentations,  on  the  subject  of  Irish  National  Educa- 
tion, which  are  daily  pouring  from  a certain  portion  of  the 
press*  in  the  form  of  editorial  articles,  letters  of  anonymous 
correspondents,  reports  of  speeches,  and  other  unofficial  and 
unauthenticated  documents ; but  statements  made  on  the  au- 
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thority  of  a person  of  so  respectable  a station  in  society  as 
Mr.  Colqulioun,  seem  to  demand  more  respectful  treatment. 

Permit  me,  then,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Na- 
tional Education,  to  say,  that  it  seems  rather  an  anomalous  pro- 
cedure to  search  for  the  principles  of  a system  of  education 
actually  in  operation— not  in  documents  published  by  its  con- 
ductors, nor  in  any  of  their  acts — but  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  a gentleman  who  lives  in  another  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  with  whom  they  have  no  connexion  whatever.  Mr. 
Colqulioun  indeed  mentions  Mr.  Blake's  evidence  as  one  of  his 
sources  of  information  on  the  subject ; but  for  what  purpose 
Mr.  Blake's  name  is  introduced  does  not  appear,  as  none  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  statements  are  given  on  the  authority  of  that 
gentleman ; and  as  any  one  who  consults  Mr.  Blake's  evidence 
will  see  that  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  sentiments  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Simpson  in  Mr.  Colquhoun's  letter. 

If  Mr.  Colqulioun  had  really  wished  to  explain  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  the  principles  on  which  the  National  System  of 
Education  in  Ireland  is  conducted,  he  scarcely  (having  official 
documents  within  his  reach)  would  have  thought  of  going  to 
the  writings  or  evidence  of  a gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  who 
does  not  pretend,  in  any  of  his  writings  or  evidence,  to  explain 
that  system.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  the  more 
surprised  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  should  have  chosen  rather  to  take 
his  view  of  the  Irish  National  System  from  Mr.  Simpson,  than 
to  adopt  the  obviously  direct  method  of  taking  it  from  the 
documents  issued  by  the  Government,  or  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  when  I assure  them,  through  you,  sir,  that  in  regard 
to  every  thing  connected  with  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
founded  and  conducted  on  principles  the  very  opposite  of  those 
which  he  has  set  forth  as  the  system  now  established  in  Ireland 
and  advocated  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

1 . The  Government  and  the  Commissioners,  far  from  feeling 
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or  expressing  any  apprehension  of  evil  to  arise  from  the  use  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  education  of  youth,  merely  require 
that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  shall  not  be  enforced  in  the 
schools  under  their  care,  against  the  will  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  attending  them ; because  the  attempt  to  enforce  that 
practice,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  has  been 
found  to  defeat  every  attempt  hitherto  made  to  educate  the 
people.  The  Commissioners,  in  their  instructions  to  their 
inspectors,  thus  express  themselves  : — 

11  As  the  Holy  Scripture  is  itself  unhappily  a subject  of  controversy  in  this 
country,  both  in  regard  to  the  books  which  constitute  Scripture,  and  to  the 
translation  of  it ; and  as  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  schools  for  com- 
mon education  has  created  much  contention  and  dispute,  and  prevented  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland  from  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  receiving  Government  aid,  it  is  not  to  be  introduced  during 
the  hours  set  apart  for  common  education ; but  every  facility  is  to  be  given 
for  the  reading  and  explaining  of  the  Scriptures,  either  before  or  after  these 
hours,  or  for  any  other  mode  of  communicating  religious  instruction  by  such 
pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
children.’  * 

2.  The  Commissioners  have  prepared  and  issued  a series  of 
reading  books,  in  which  there  is  almost  constant  reference  to 
revealed  truth.  In  the  very  first  book,  containing  no  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  there  are  such  sentences  as  these  : — 

“ God  loves  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  save  us.  The  word  of  God  tells  us  to 
love  him.  If  we  are  bad,  God  will  not  love  us,  and  we  will  not  go  to  him 
when  we  go  from  this  world.” 

11  God  gave  this  law  to  men,  that  they  should  love  him  more  than  all  things 
in  the  world.” 

“ It  was  God  that  made  me  at  first ; it  is  he  that  still  keeps  me  in  life  ; it 
is  from  him  that  all  good  things  come  which  are  in  my  lot ; and  it  was  he  who 
sent  Christ  to  save  me.  I wish  that  I coiald  love  him,  and  fear  him,  and  do 
his  will,  and  pray  to  him  as  I ought.  It  is  a great  sin  to  break  the  Lord’s 
Day,  or  to  take  his  name  in  vain,  or  to  go  with  those  who  walk  in  the  path 
of  sin.  He  hates  all  such  things,  and  in  his  wrath  will  come  upon  those 
who  do  them,  and  who  will  not  turn  from  them.  I pray  that  I may  not 
think  bad  thoughts,  nor  speak  bad  words,  nor  do  bad  deeds.” 
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In  the  second  book  there  are  epitomes  of  Scripture  history 
entitled — The  Creation,  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  The 
Flood,  The  Tower  of  Babel,  The  Call  of  Abraham,  The  Parting 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  The  Capture  and  Deliverance  of  Lot,  The 
Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  This  series  is  continued 
in  the  3d  and  4th  books,  and  in  the  5th  the  sacred  history  is 
repeated  at  greater  length,  and  the  chronology  of  all  ancient 
profane  history  regulated  by  reference  to  it. 

3.  The  Government  and  the  Commissioners  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  apprehension,  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  ascribes  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  any  evil  being  likely  to  arise  from  teachers  of  Na- 
tional Schools  being  employed  in  communicating  religious  in- 
struction to  their  pupils,  for  they  agreed  at  once  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions,  submitted  to  them  by  the  General  Synod  of 
Ulster,  as  being  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
system  administered  by  them. 

“That  it  shall  be  the  right  of  all  parents  to  require  of  patrons  and  mana- 
gers of  schools,  to  set  apart,  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  a convenient 
and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated  school  hours,  and  to  direct  the  master , 
or  some  other,  whom  the  parents  may  appoint  and  provide,  to  superintend 
the  reading. 

“That  all  children  whose  parents  and  guardians  shall  so  direct,  shall  daily 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  during  the  period  appointed  ; but  that  no  compul- 
sion whatever  be  employed  to  induce  others  to  read,  or  remain  during  the 
reading.’ * 

Many  of  their  teachers  are,  in  conformity  with  these  propo- 
sitions, actually  employed  daily  in  reading  the  Scriptures  with 
their  pupils. 

4.  But  further,  the  system  provides  that  the  Commissioners 
should  prepare  and  issue,  for  the  use  of  the  National  Schools, 
as  much  of  the  Scripture  as  should  appear  to  them  fitted  to  be 
read  by  the  children  under  the  auspices  of  the  school -masters, 
in  combined  education,  with  such  notes  as  they  should  unani- 
mously approve  of.  And  the  Commissioners  have  actually  pre- 
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pared,  and  issued,  pretty  copious  extracts  from  that  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  history  which  is  contained  in  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  are  proceeding  with  the  subsequent  part  of  it.  They 
have  also  prepared  and  issued  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Redeemer,  and  a 
few  verses  respecting  his  conception,  of  which  they  have  not 
given  a literal  translation,  but  a paraphrase,  combining  state- 
ments taken  from  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew.  They  have  also 
prepared  and  issued  the  whole  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  All 
these  portions  of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  accompanied  with 
quotations  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  calculated  to  illustrate 
them,  and  to  point  out  the  religious  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  them. 

It  is  true  that  they  do  not  make  the  use  of  these  books  indis- 
pensable in  their  schools.  Were  they  to  do  so,  they  cannot 
doubt  that  they  would  incur  much  censure,  and  perhaps  justly, 
for  attempting  to  force  a version  of  Scripture,  prepared  by 
themselves,  with  their  notes  upon  it,  into  all  their  schools  ; but 
they  recommend  them  to  be  used,  and  all  teachers  trained  under 
their  direction  read  them,  and  are  instructed  how  to  teach  them„ 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  they  do  not  draw  that  marked  dis- 
tinction between  secular  and  religious  instruction  which  Mr. 
Colquhoun  ascribes  to  Mr,  Simpson ; nor  do  they  manifest  any 
backwardness  in  introducing  the  Scripture  narratives  and  para- 
bles into  their  schools, — a practice  which  the  system  described 
by  Mr.  Colquhoun  condemns. 

5.  Still  further,  they  have  compiled  and  issued  a book  of 
Hymns,  consisting  chiefly  of  selections  made  from  the  Para- 
phrases of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Doctor  Watts’  Hymns  for 
Children,  and  Miss  Taylor’s  Hymns,  containing  a considerable 
range  of  religious  instruction,  derived  from  revelation,  which 
they  recommend  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  children  in 
their  schools. 
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6.  The  Commissioners  have  not,  in  any  form,  recognised  Mr. 
Combe's  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man ; and  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  sentiments  as  I am,  I know  that  not  one 
of  them  would  consent  to  such  a book  being  introduced  into 
any  of  their  schools. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  or  easily  ascertainable  by  him, 
upon  what  pretence  could  Mr.  Colquhoun  assert  that  the  system 
described  by  him,  as  advocated  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son, is  the  system  which  has  been  established  in  Ireland  ? I 
doubt  not  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  congratulates  himself  on  his 
dexterity  in  identifying  the  sentiments  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  of  that  Ministry  under  whose  auspices  the  system  was 
established,  with  the  alleged  sentiments  of  an  individual,  with 
whom  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  had  any  connexion 
whatever ; nay,  whose  alleged  sentiments  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  their  avowed  principles  and  practice.  But  a man  of 
Mr.  Colquhoun’ s high  reputation,  taking  as  he  does  the  position 
of  the  advocate  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  there  were  interests  at  stake  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  throwing  obloquy  on  persons  to  whom 
he  chooses  to  place  himself  in  opposition.  It  surely  would  not 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  that,  even  in  conducting  such  an 
opposition,  the  character  of  individuals  should  not  be  unneces- 
sarily trodden  under  foot.  Without  a shadow  of  foundation  for 
his  allegations,  he  has  charged  men  who  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  defence  and  promulgation  of  Christianity,  with  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  revealed  truth  among  the  youth  of  Ire- 
land, and  with  the  baseness  of  lending  themselves  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  a system  of  education,  the  tendency  of  which  is, 
“ to  make  the  nation  infidel,  and  to  keep  it  so.”  He  should 
have  remembered,  that  the  cause  of  truth  was  at  stake,  and 
that  no  advantage,  obtained  for  any  enterprise  whatsoever,  could 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  injury  done  in  directing  the  people  of 
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Scotland  to  look  for  information  respecting  the  system  of  edu- 
cation established  in  Ireland,  to  a quarter  where,  if  his  own 
statements  be  correct,  they  would  find  a system  of  education 
set  forth  and  advocated,  directly  opposed,  in  every  important 
principle,  to  that  which  is  in  operation  there.  He  should  have 
remembered,  that  the  cause  of  Christianity  itself  was  at  stake ; 
that,  in  the  public  advocate  of  religion,  people  would  naturally 
expect  a strict  adherence  to  the  sacred  precepts  of  the  Bible, 
especially  to  that  charity  which  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  its  morality.  But,  listening  to  a temptation  to 
swerve  from  these  principles,  as  I conceive  he  most  flagrantly 
has  done,  he  has  inflicted  a deeper  wound  on  the  religion  of 
Scotland — has  done  more  to  teach  hi3  countrymen  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a mere  speculative  theory,  unconnected  with  practice, 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  acquire  a high  reputation 
for  sanctity,  while  they  are  trampling  in  the  dust  its  most  ex- 
press and  most  distinguishing  precepts,  than  the  efforts  of  all 
the  infidels  of  the  United  Kingdom  ever  could  have  accom- 
plished. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  JAMES  CARLILE, 
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LETTER  II. 

TO  J.  C.  CQLQUHOUN,  ESQ.  M.  P. 

Dublin,  Sept,  18,  183?* 

Sir, 

I had  the  honor  of  receiving  a note  from  you,  referring  me 
t9  a number  of  the  Scottish  Guardian , as  containing  a notice  by 
you  of  my  letter  to  the  Editor  of  that  paper,  inserted  in  the 
number  for  August  24th,  and  since  that,  I received  a copy 
of  the  paper  referred  to,  and  subsequently  another  number,  con- 
taining your  second  letter  to  me. 

On  perusing  these  two  letters,  although  a continuation  of 
them  is  promised,  I feel  myself  compelled  thus  early  to  inter- 
rupt you  for  a moment,  merely  to  remind  you  that  I have  no 
controversy  with  you  except  upon  a matter  of  fact— namely, 
whether  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  be  the 
same  which  you  described  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Simpson  of 
Edinburgh.  That  system,  you  will  remember,  is  described  by 
you  as  founded  not  merely  upon  an  exclusion  from  schools  of 
the  whole  Bible,  but  even  of  the  narratives  and  parables  of 
Scripture.  You  state  that  it  forbids  all  introduction  of  revealed 
truth  into  schools — that  it  forbids  the  teachers  being  employed 
in  inculcating  religion  of  any  kind — that  it  admits  no  morality 
but  that  which  is  enforced  by  considerations  drawn  from  the 
constitution  of  human  nature ; and  that,  excluding  the  Bible, 
it  recommends  the  substitution  of  Combe’s  Constitution  of 
Man.  Now,  the  only  point  which  I have  brought  under  dis- 
cussion is,  whether  this  be  the  National  System  in  operation  in 
Ireland  or  not.  You  have  hazarded  the  assertion  that  it  is;  1 
assert,  and,  as  I conceive,  have  proved  that  the  National  System 
in  operation  in  Ireland  is  founded  and  conducted  upon  principles 
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diametrically  opposite  to  these.  The  only  answer  which,  as  a 
man  of  honesty  and  of  Christian  principle,  you  could  with  pro- 
priety have  offered,  was  either  to  prove  your  assertion,  or  to 
acknowledge  that  you  were  in  error  in  making  it.  But  instead 
of  this,  you  have  entered  into  a lengthened  discussion,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  show  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to 
promote  either  Popery  or  Infidelity,  adducing  for  that  purpose, 
not  the  principles  acted  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  but  the 
constitution  of  the  Board. 

Now,  conscious  as  I am,  that  my  motive  for  assisting  in  ad- 
ministering the  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland  is  not 
to  promote  either  Popery  or  Infidelity,  but  to  diffuse  the  light 
of  natural  and  revealed  truth- — the  latter,  “ not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  the  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,"  even  the  unadulterated  words  of  the  Bible ; 
and,  fully  convinced  as  I am,  by  a multitude  of  testimonies  of 
the  highest  character,  and  by  my  own  personal  observation,  that 
even  with  the  very  imperfect  instrumentality  which  it  has  hither- 
to been  permitted  to  employ,  the  system  is  doing  more  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object,  than  any  other  system  of  edu- 
cation that  has  yet  been  introduced  into  Ireland, — I could  have 
no  objection  to  meet  you  upon  the  question  of  the  tendency  of 
the  system,  or  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  exposing  the  palpable 
fallacies  and  sophistry  of  your  second  letter.  But  we  are  at 
variance  upon  matter  of  fact ; and  I feel  that  I should  be  lend- 
ing myself  to  the  diverting  of  the  public  mind  from  the  real 
question  at  issue,  were  I to  permit  myself  to  be  drawn  into  any 
general  discussion  upon  the  tendency  of  the  system,  till  that 
matter  of  fact  be  ascertained  and  determined. 

You  have,  however,  introduced  another  statement  into  your 
second  letter,  which  it  will  be  your  duty  to  justify.  In  your 
anxiety  to  keep  Lord  Stanley  clear  of  all  participation  in  the 
evils  that  you  so  eloquently  describe,  you  assert  that  the  whole 
blame  of  these  evils  rests  upon  the  Board  of  Commissioners — 
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not  excepting  that  member  of  it,  your  respect  and  esteem  for 
whom  induced  you  to  postpone  the  urgent  duty  of  exposing 
the  evils  of  the  system,  and  warning  the  people  of  Scotland 
against  it,  till  your  late  contest  on  the  hustings  ; and  yet  the 
whole  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  so  far  as  you  have  yet  develo- 
ped them,  are  represented  by  you  as  arising  out  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Board,  particularly  its  having  upon  it  an  Arian  and 
two  Roman  Catholics.  You  are  doubtless,  therefore,  prepared 
to  shew  that  this  constitution  of  the  Board  was  the  work,  not 
as  it  necessarily  must  have  been  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry with  whom  he  acted,  but  of  the  Commissioners  ; for  unless 
you  can  show  this,  I fear  that  the  further  you  proceed  in 
developing  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  system,  as  influenced  by 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  different  members  of  the  Board* 
you  will  only  involve  him  more  and  more  deeply  in  the  enormi- 
ties, for  which  you  wish  to  hold  the  Commissioners  solely  res- 
ponsible. 

You  seem,  indeed,  to  have  drank  so  deeply  into  the  intoxi- 
cating system  of  Mr.  Simpson,  as  to  have  lost  all  recollection 
of  certain  facts  which  render  the  whole  of  your  a priori  reason- 
ing nugatory  (although  I have  done  my  best  to  awaken  you  to 
the  remembrance  of  them,)  namely,  that  notwithstanding  the 
constitution  of  the  Board,  and  all  the  impossibilities  of  teach- 
ing Christianity  which,  in  your  apprehension,  that  constitution 
must  entail  upon  it,  the  Board  has  actually  issued  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  containing  the  example  and  precepts  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  the  doctrines  taught  by  himself,  so  far  as  that 
Evangelist  has  seen  fit,  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  to 
record  them.  It  has  also  issued  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  con- 
taining those  elementary  discourses  on  Christian  doctrine  and 
duty,  which  were  the  instruments  of  converting  thousands  in  a 
day  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  These  are  facts  worthy  of  your 
serious  contemplation ; for,  upon  your  mode  of  reasoning,  I 
think  they  must  be  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  miraculous. 
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Confidently  expecting  then,  from  the  estimation  in  which  I 
understand  you  are  held  by  many  excellent  persons  in  our  na- 
tive country,  that  you  will  meet  the  question  fairly  and  candidly, 
by  either  proving  your  injurious  allegations  or  retracting  them, 
and  acknowledging  your  error  in  advancing  them, 

I remain, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  JAMES  CARLILE. 


LETTER  III. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN, 

Dublin,  Oct.  7,  1837, 

Sir, 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  permitted  your  correspondent# 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  to  finish  his  argument  before  I offered  any 
remarks  upon  it ; but  he  has  thought  proper  to  publish  state- 
ments in  his  letter  to  me,  number  VI.,  so  entirely  destitute  of 
foundation,  and  so  offensive,  that  I cannot  permit  a day  to  pass, 
without  giving  them  an  explicit  and  unqualified  contradiction. 

The  passage  to  which  I refer  is  about  the  middle  of  the  letter, 
in  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  asserts,  that  Mr.  Price  reported  to  the 
Commissioners  that  White,  the  teacher  of  Erril  School,  was  a 
demoraliser  of  youth,  a disturber  of  his  neighbourhood,  a tip- 
pler, &c. ; that  we  tried  to  dismiss  him,  but  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  the  priest ; that  we  attempted  to 
browbeat  and  silence  Mr.  Price ; that  Mr.  Price  being  firm,  and 
not  to  be  silenced,  we  renewed  our  attempt  to  dismiss  the 
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teacher ; that  we  coaxed  and  bullied,  and  ordered  him  out  of 
the  school ; that  he  would  not  go ; that  we  wheedled  him  up  to 
Dublin,  to  see  if  we  could  reform  him ; that  finding  him  inca- 
pable of  reformation,  we  attempted  again  to  dismiss  him,  and 
failed,  he  being,  through  the  protection  of  the  priest,  still  the 
teacher  of  Erril  National  School. 

These  are  the  statements  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  published 
to  the  world,  respecting  a body  of  men  whose  only  crime  has 
been,  to  assist  the  lawful  government  of  the  country  gratu- 
itously in  an  arduous  and  responsible  experiment,  one  of  whom 
was  his  tutor  at  college,  and  for  whom  he  professes  great 
respect.  A high  sense  of  duty  might,  indeed,  prevent  a man  of 
strict  integrity  and  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion  from 
throwing  a veil  over  the  infirmities  even  of  a near  and  dear 
friend ; but  what  judgment  must  be  formed  of  the  publisher  of 
such  statements,  if  they  should  prove  to  be  destitute  of  a sha- 
dow of  foundation — to  be  one  tissue  of  misrepresentation  of 
facts  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion?  Providentially 
the  whole  details  of  this  case,  with  all  the  correspondence,  have 
been  given  on  oath  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  have  ordered  it  to  be  printed ; so  that  it  is  neither  in  my 
power  nor  in  that  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  long  to  deceive  the  public 
respecting  it.  I regret  that  the  report,  not  being  yet  before  the 
public,  I cannot  expressly  refer  to  it  without  incurring  the 
hazard  of  committing  a breach  of  privilege ; but,  from  informa- 
tion upon  which  your  readers  may  rely  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  and  which  will  soon  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  their  own  senses,  if  they  choose  to  examine  for  themselves, 
I state  the  following  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case  :* — 

The  Erril  School  was  a Kildare  Place  School,  and  the  teacher, 
White,  trained  at  Kildare  Place,  possesses  a favourable 
testimonial  from  the  officer  of  that  society.  Mr.  Price  was  one 

*The  Examinations  before  the  Select  Committees,  both  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  have  been  published  since  the  date  of  this  Letter. 
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of  tlie  patrons  of  the  school  at  that  time.  When  the  grant  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  Mr.  Price  invited 
the  priest  of  the  parish  to  concur  with  him  in  placing  the  school 
and  teacher  under  the  Board,  which  was  done. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Price  reported  that  the  schoolmaster.  White, 
did  not  attend  to  the  classification  of  the  children,  and  that  the 
school  was  not  provided  with  proper  school  requisites,  &c. 
Some  time  after  this,  he  transmitted  a charge  against  the 
schoolmaster  of  having  set  a seditious  copy  to  one  of  the  boys 
in  the  school.  This  charge  was  sent  by  us  to  the  priest,  as  one 
of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  who  replied  that  he  had  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  that  he  found  that  no  such  copy  had  been 
set  by  the  teacher,  who  he  believed  to  be  totally  incapable  of 
doing  so.  The  charge  having  found  its  way  into  the  London 
newspapers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perrin,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Price 
when  he  visited  the  school,  instantly  contradicted  it,  stating  that 
the  copy  was  not  found  in  the  school,  but  in  a neighbouring 
farm  house ; that  the  words  in  question  were  evidently  not  set 
as  a copy,  but  scribbled  between  the  ruled  lines.  And  that  the 
priest,  in  this  case,  was  right,  has  since  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Price  himself  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  inspector,  however,  who  next  visited  the  school,  reported 
that  the  master  was  incompetent ; and  a letter  was  addressed, 
both  to  the  priest  and  to  Mr.  Price,  requiring  that  another 
teacher  should  be  appointed.  The  priest  appealed  in  favor  of 
the  master,  pleading  that  the  school  had  been  inspected  at  a 
most  unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  and  stating  his  opinion, 
that  if  the  master  was  permitted  to  continue  for  the  'present , the 
next  inspector  w’ould  find  the  school  in  better  order.  The  mas- 
ter was  then  put  on  trial  till  the  next  inspection.  The  next  in- 
spector also  reported  unfavourably,  and  the  Board  directed  that 
the  teacher  should  be  removed.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
old  charge  respecting  the  copy  was  again  brought  forward  in  a 
pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  the  report  of  a speech  of  the  Bishop 
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of  Exeter,  aggravated  by  the  assertion,  that  the  teacher  had 
set  such  a copy,  for  the  purpose  of  embuing  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren with  disaffection  to  the  laws,  &c.  The  schoolmaster  was 
directed  to  vindicate  his  character  in  a court  of  Justice.  The 
sentence  of  dismissal  from  the  school  was  then  suspended,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  interference  of  the  priest,  for  he  did  not 
interfere,  but  from  the  Board’s  own  motion,  that  they  might 
bring  him  up  to  Dublin  to  the  training  establishment,  and 
thereby  obtain  more  exact  knowledge  of  his  character  and  com- 
petency or  incompetency ; so  that,  if  he  were  dismissed,  they 
might  have  more  decided  evidence  to  produce  that  it  was  for 
incompetency,  and  not  on  account  of  the  charge  of  sedition  ; 
because  even  the  suspicion  of  his  having  been  dismissed  upon 
such  a charge  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  cause  then  pending. 

Mr.  Price  expressed  himself  displeased  with  the  reinstating 
of  the  schoolmaster,  in  a letter  which  is  printed  in  the  evidence  ; 
but  in  an  interview  which  he  subsequently  had  with  the  Com- 
missioners, the  reason  was  explained  to  him,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  satisfied  with  it.  The  training  master  reported  unfa- 
vourably of  White,  and  the  Board  finally  rejected  him,  and  in- 
timated that  another  teacher  must  be  provided  for  Erril  School. 
White  then  ceased  to  be  a teacher  under  the  Board,  and 
for  whatever  time  he  might  continue  afterwards  in  possession  of 
the  school-house,  whether  by  the  sanction  of  the  priest,  or  by 
his  forcibly  keeping  possession  of  it,  he  held  it  on  his  own 
private  account,  and  not  as  a National  schoolmaster.  And  here 
it  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  when  public  money  is  contributed 
to  the  building  of  school-houses,  they  are  vested  in  trustees  for 
the  purposes  of  the  National  System  of  Education  ; and  in  such 
cases,  when  the  Board  reject  a schoolmaster,  they  have  power  to 
call  upon  the  trustees  to  see  that  he  leave  the  house  open 
to  a successor.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Erril  School, 
the  school-house  has  been  previously  provided,  and  the  Board 
do  not  require  the  house  to  be  vested,  but  merely  bestow  an 
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annual  grant  of  salary  and  school  requisites,  all  that  the  Board 
have  power  to  do,  when  they  reject  a teacher,  is  to  withdraw  his 
salary.  This  was  done  by  letter  of  February  26th  last,  and  from 
that  time,  except  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the  teacher,  all  con- 
nexion between  him  and  the  Board  ceased,  and,  till  another 
teacher  is  appointed,  that  school  ceases  to  be  a National  School. 
With  regard  to  the  school-house,  Mr.  Price  states  in  his  evi- 
dence that  White  keeps  forcible  possession  of  it ; that  he,  as  the 
agent  of  the  estate,  served  him  with  notice  to  quit,  and  had  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  magistrates  to  force  him  out,  but  did 
not  use  it,  because  he  feared  that  the  magistrates  had  not  power 
to  give  such  an  order.  We  learn  that  the  master  has  since 
given  up  the  school-house. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  upon  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has 
founded  the  stirring  and  interesting  epic  poem,  respecting  Mr. 
Price's  reports  of  the  bad  character  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  him  by  the  priest,  the  browbeating  of  Mr. 
Price,  and  his  heroic  firmness,  the  agony  and  terror  of  the 
Commissioners,  their  anxiety  to  dismiss  the  master,  the  threats 
of  Mr.  Price,  the  persevering  interference  of  the  priest,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  priest  over  Mr. 
Price  and  the  Board,  with  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  amused 
himself  and  his  readers.  It  is  solely  and  entirely  the  inven- 
tion of  that  defender  of  orthodox  Christianity,  and  zealous  de- 
nouncer of  jesuitry  and  priestcraft. 

1 . The  assertion  that  Mr.  Price  reported  the  schoolmaster, 
White,  to  the  Board,  as  a demoraliser  of  children,  and  a dis- 
turber of  his  neighbourhood,  is  made  not  only  without  evidence, 
but  against  the  positive  evidence  on  oath  of  Mr.  Price  himself, 
nay,  and  against  evidence  which  I apprehend  Mr.  Colquhoun 
had  before  him  when  he  wrote  the  assertion  ; for  he  quotes 
the  very  words  of  one  of  the  printed  letters.  Mr.  Price,  so  far 
from  reporting  White,  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  asserts  he  had,  stated 
before  the  Committee,  that  he  entertained,  even  at  the  time  whba 
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he  was  speaking,  a good  opinion  of  his  moral  character,  lessened, 
however,  by  a recent  disposition  to  drink ; that  that  was  the 
worst  that  he  knew  of  his  character : that  he  regarded  him  as 
an  incompetent  teacher,  but  a harmless  character,  a loyal  and 
peaceable  subject;  that  he  never  thought  him  to  be  connected 
with  conspiracies  of  any  kind. 

2.  So  far  from  trying  to  dismiss  him  and  failing,  we  did  dis- 
miss him,  and  took  him  for  a time  on  trial,  simply  because  the 
priest  and  Mr.  Price  concurred  in  his  being  a man  of  good 
moral  character,  and  because  the  priest  stated  that  the  school 
had  been  visited  at  an  unfavourable  season,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  if  he  were  received  on  trial  he  would  be  found  to 
conduct  the  school  efficiently. 

3.  No  communication  took  place  between  Mr.  Price  and  the 
Board  that  could,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination,  be  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  browbeat  and  bully  Mr.  Price.  The 
whole  correspondence  with  him  is  given  on  oath,  and  your  rea- 
ders will  soon  be  able  to  examine  and  judge  for  themselves.* 

4.  At  the  time  at  which  it  is  asserted  that  we  coaxed  and 

* Mr.  Colquhoun  has  since  stated,  that  this  brow-beating  took  place  at 
the  personal  interview,  which  Mr.  Price  had  with  the  Commissioners.  This 
he  asserts,  as  usual,  on  the  hearsay  evidence  of  il  a most  respectable  clergy- 
man.” I was  present  at  the  interview,  and  assert,  that  not  one  syllable  was 
said  to  Mr.  Price,  by  Mr.  Blake,  whom  he  particularly  mentions,  approxi- 
mating in  the  slightest  degree  to  an  attempt  to  brow-beat  him.  Mr.  Blake 
merely  asked  a question  or  two,  respecting  the  copy  that  was  found  in  the 
farmhouse,  and  said,  that  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  prejudice  the  cause 
of  White  by  dismissing  him  at  the  present  moment.  I have  since  seen  Mr. 
Price,  who  said  at  once,  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Commissioners  towards  him  than  attempting  to  brow-beat  him. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  has  the  hardihood  to  say,  that  I confirm  his  facts.  I con- 
firm those  facts  which  are  in  my  own  statement  of  the  case,  but  no  others. 
Mr.  Colquhoun’s  stories  are  founded  on  facts,  but  facts  monstrously  distorted* 
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bullied  the  schoolmaster,  and  ordered  him  out  of  the  school,  we 
had  had  no  direct  communication  with  him  whatever,  except  so 
far  as  the  visits  of  our  inspectors  might  be  regarded  as  such,  and 
the  evidence  will  show  that  they  had  no'  communication  with 
him  of  such  a description.  This  is  entirely  an  effort  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun’s  imagination,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a dear 
and  valued  friend  whom  he  greatly  respects  and  reveres. 

5.  When,  upon  farther  trial  of  the  teacher,  it  was  found  that 
he  was  incompetent,  and  an  order  given  for  his  dismissal,  which 
was  inadvertently  done,  the  members  of  the  Board  who  gave 
that  order  not  having  been  made  aware  that  he  was  the  person 
who  had  been  directed  to  vindicate  his  character  before  a court 
of  justice,  the  priest  did  not  interfere  a second  time  for  his 
restoration ; hut  a member  of  the  Board,  who  had  not  been  pre- 
sent when  he  was  ordered  to  be  dismissed,  having  mentioned 
the  fact  at  a subsequent  meeting,  the  sentence  was  suspended 
spontaneously  by  the  Board,  and  he  was  directed  to  come  up  to 
Dublin,  not  that  the  Board  might  reform  him,  but  for  the  reason 
already  stated. 

6.  We  had  no  need  to  wheedle  him  up  to  Dublin,  as  he  was 
very  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  to  come.  A mere 
summons,  addressed  to  the  patron,  was  quite  sufficient  to  insure 
his  attendance. 

7 . When  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  our  training  department 
reported  him  to  be  incompetent,  and  the  Board  finally  directed 
that  another  teacher  should  be  appointed,  no  attempt  whatever 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  or  any  one  else,  to  procure 
for  him  a continuance  of  the  salary  from  the  Board,  nor  will  any 
such  salary  be  paid  to  him. 

These  direct  and  deliberate  contradictions  do  1 give  of  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  ; and  to  the  record  of  the  whole 
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transaction,  given  on  oath,  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
empire,  do  I appeal  for  a confirmation  of  them. 

The  case  of  the  Erril  School  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
which  Mr.  Colquhoun,  for  his  own  sake,  could  have  selected  to 
bring  before  the  Public.  Upon  the  same  information  respecting 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  I state  the  following 
farther  particulars 

Mr.  Colquhoun  made  a journey  to  Ireland  in  October,  1836, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  National  Board,  and  the  schools  under  it.  In  crossing 
in  the  steam  packet  he  met  with  Mr.  Price,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned above.  Mr.  Colquhoun  stated,  that  Mr.  Price  acci- 
dentally, without  solicitation  on  his  part,  came  upon  the  subject 
of  the  National  Schools,  and  told  him  of  a teacher  of  one  of 
the  National  Schools  on  the  estate  of  the  Ladies  Fitzpatrick,  who 
was  a man  of  very  bad  character.  Mr.  Colquhoun  immediately 
took  out  his  pencil,  and  noted  down  this  casual  conversation, 
conceiving  it,  as  he  said,  to  be  a point  of  great  importance. 
Having  secured  this  treasure,  Mr.  Colquhoun  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  and  as  he  formerly  had  been  the  pupil  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  the  Archbishop’s  palace, 
where  he,  of  course,  was  hospitably  received. 

One  should  have  imagined  that  this  was  a very  favourable 
opportunity  for  letting  one  of  the  Commissioners  know,  that  the 
teacher  of  a school  which  was  under  his  control  was  a bad  man. 
But  he  gave  no  hint  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  precious  secret  of 
which  he  was  in  possession.  He  did,  however,  confide  it  to  a 
friend,  and  that  friend  was  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O’Sullivan.  The 
kind  and  hospitable  prelate,  little  suspecting  that  he  had  in 
his  house,  and  at  his  table,  a man  who,  at  that  very  moment, 
was  seeking  a favourable  opportunity  of  holding  him  up,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  contempt  and  execration  of  the  empire,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  his  heart,  invited  him  to  visit  the  model  school.  But 
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Mr.  Colquhoun,  because  lie  supposed  that  the  model  school 
was  likely  to  be  managed  in  a superior  manner,  made  excuses, 
and  did  not  visit  it.  His  object  was  not  to  ascertain  what  sys- 
tem the  Commissioners  really  wished  and  intended  to  extend 
over  Ireland,  when  they  should  have  the  means  of  doing  so, 
which  he  would  have  seen  in  the  model  school ; but  to  discover 
faults  and  grounds  of  accusation  : and,  therefore,  he  preferred 
examining  how  the  system  worked  in  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, knowing  well,  as  he  did,  that  the  Commissioners  never  had 
had  it  in  their  power  to  carry  their  system  effectually  into  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  funds  intrusted  to  them, 
and  the  want  of  time  and  means  to  bring  forward  a well  edu- 
cated class  of  teachers. 

During  the  examination  into  the  case  of  the  Erril  School 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  Mr.  Price  was  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  the  teacher.  White,  had  set  the  seditious 
copy,  formerly  mentioned,  to  a boy,  in  1834.  He,  however, 
proved  directly  the  contrary,  asserting  that  the  copy  was  not 
found  in  the  school,  and  that  it  had  no  appearance  of  being  set 
as  a copy. 

This  kind  of  evidence  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Board ; and  it  was  necessary,  if  possible,  to  invali- 
date the  testimony  of  Mr.  Price,  and  to  prove  that  at  one  time 
he  had  held  a different  opinion  of  White.  And  here  it  was 
found  that  the  secret,  confided  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  the  faithful 
bosom  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  had  found  its  way,  by  some  means, 
to  the  proper  quarter ; for  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  summoned  and 
questioned  upon  his  interview  with  Mr.  Price,  in  the  steam- 
packet,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Price  had  mentioned  to  him  that 
White  was  a man  of  bad  character ; that  he  had  a recollection, 
but  not  so  distinct,  that  Mr.  Price  spoke  of  him  as  a ribbonman, 
or  a leader  of  ribbonmen.  He  w’as  asked  to  produce  his  notes, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  words  which  he  had  written  were 
“ great  blackguard.”  He  was  asked  if  Mr.  Price  used  such  lan- 
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guage ; he  could  not  say  that  he  had ; but  that  what  Mr.  Price 
had  said  conveyed  that  impression  to  his  mind. 

But  the  most  astounding  fact  has  yet  to  be  stated.  I can 
scarcely  trust  my  eyes  when  I compare  the  letter  with  the 
evidence.  I must,  however,  out  with  it.  Mr.  Price,  whom 
Mr.  Colquhoun  himself  describes  as  a gentlemen  whom  the  Com- 
missioners could  not  suspect — the  firm  and  virtuous  Mr.  Price, 
who  was  not  to  be  browbeaten  and  silenced  by  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Commissioners,  was  called  back  and  examined 
upon  that  point,  when  he  expressly  and  repeatedly  declared, 
upon  his  oath,  that  he  never  used  any  language  to  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn that  could  have  warranted  him  to  suppose  that  the  teacher. 
White,  was  a ribbonman,  whitefootman,  or  connected  with  con- 
spirators or  combinators  of  any  kind. 

From  these  facts  the  public  will  learn  what  weight  to  attach 
to  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  “ curious  stories.”  I beg  to  return  to  him 
his  own  language — “ When  you  have  satisfied  me  upon  this  case, 
I shall  be  happy  to  pass  to  others  equally  curious.” 

I have  still  some  small  accounts  to  settle  with  Mr.  Colquhoun 
respecting  matters  of  fact,  which,  however,  I must  reserve  for  a 
future  communication ; and  I shall  confidently  calculate  upon 
your  indulgence,  as  you  have  been  so  very  liberal  to  my  accuser. 

Your  very  obedt.  servant, 

(Signed)  JAMES  CARLILE. 
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LETTER  IV. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

Dublin,  Oct.  14th,  1837. 

Sir, 

The  deviations  from  a correct  statement  of  fact,  which  I 
have  yet  to  notice  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  although 
sufficient,  I should  think,  to  overwhelm  any  ordinary  offender, 
will  appear  mere  peccadillos,  after  the  enormous  delinquencies 
of  this  description  which  I have  been  compelled  to  bring  before 
the  public.  Still  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  it 
necessary  to  remove  from  the  public  mind  the  impression  that 
they  have  made  upon  it. 

1.  It  must  have  been  obvious  to  the  dullest  of  your  readers, 
that  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  totally  failed  in  justifying  his  asser- 
tion, that  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  is  the 
same  with  that  which  he  described  as  the  Liberal  System.  So 
far  from  doing  so,  he  has  virtually,  although  not  openly  and 
fairly,  given  up  that  position,  by  offering  reasons  for  classing 
the  two  systems  together,  and  by  stating  that  he  regards  the 
National  System  as  the  worst  of  the  two.  If  it  be  the  worst 
it  cannot  be  the  same.  But  the  question  at  issue  is,  not  under 
what  category  he  may  choose  to  class  the  National  System, 
or  whether  it  be  worse  or  better  than  the  Liberal  System,  as 
described  by  him ; but  whether  it  be  the  same.  By  asserting 
that  it  is  the  same  with  what  he  calls  the  Liberal  System,  he 
asserted  that  it  excludes  from  the  Schools  revealed  truth,  and 
forbids  the  use  of  the  narratives  and  parables  of  Scripture ; 
that  it  prohibits  the  masters  from  giving  any  religious  instruc- 
tion whatever ; that  it  prohibits  the  teaching  of  any  morality 
but  that  which  can  be  founded  upon  the  Constitution  of  Man, 
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The  sole  question  is,  whether  this  assertion  be  true.  I aver 
and  have  proved  that  it  is  not  true ; and  I am  not  to  be  amused 
with  a disquisition  purporting  to  prove,  that  if  this  assertion  be 
not  true,  other  assertions,  equally  bad,  are  true.  We  may  exa- 
mine these  other  assertions  afterwards ; but  in  the  meanwhile, 
I lay  down  this  as  established,  that  Mr.  Colquhoun’ s original 
allegation,  which  has  given  rise  to  these  letters,  is,  by  his  own 
admission,  utterly  unfounded. 

2.  Mr.  Colquhoun  asserts,  in  Letter  IV.,  that  I condemn  the 
system  of  Mr.  Simpson,  as  tending  to  infidelity.  Now,  I beg 
to  say,  that  I have  never  expressed  any  sentiment  whatever 
upon  the  system  of  Mr.  Simpson.  My  remark  was  made  upon 
a system  detailed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  and  which  he  represented 
as  the  system  of  Mr.  Simpson.  After  summing  up  his  views 
of  Mr.  Simpson’s  system,  I said,  “ Upon  these  grounds,  he  de- 
nounces (and  rightly,  if  his  representations  be  correct)  the 
whole  system  of  Mr.  Simpson  as  tending  to  infidelity.”  The 
qualification,  inserted  in  parenthesis,  Mr.  Colquhoun  entirely 
overlooks,  and  asserts  that  I condemn  the  system  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son. And  then,  upon  this  garbled  quotation,  proceeds  to  exult, 
“ that  while  I condemn  the  liberal  gentlemen,  they  praise  us ; 
that  while  I give  them  rebuffs,  they  fondle  us  with  caresses.” 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Simpson,  from 
his  owrn  works  or  evidence  ; and  I never  dreamed  that  Mr. 
Colquhoun  was  giving  a fair  representation  of  them.  I knew 
that  Mr.  Simpson  rejected  the  representation  with  disdain,  and 
I had  experienced  too  much  of  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  power  of  mis- 
representation, ever  to  imagine  that  he  would  give  a fair  state- 
ment of  the  sentiments  of  any  other  opponent. 

3.  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  that  he  has  observed  that,  in 
every  case  in  which  a person  has  represented  to  us  that  he 
found  our  rules  infringed,  the  practice  of  the  Board,  including 
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liis  respected  and  honoured  friend,  has  been  to  treat  his  repre- 
sentations as  an  insult ; first  to  doubt  his  testimony,  and  then 
to  defame  his  character.  Now  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  excul- 
pate Mr,  Colquhoun’s  friend  from  this  charge,  by  giving  a direct 
and  unqualified  contradiction  to  it.  And  I challenge  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  to  produce  a single  example,  out  of  the  multitude  of 
informations  of  that  description  which  we  have  received  both 
from  friends  and  enemies,  of  our  treating  such  informations  as 
Mr.  Colquhoun  has  ventured  to  assert  that  we  do  in  every  in- 
stance. It  is  very  true  that  we  have  not  always  acted  on  such 
informations  without  farther  inquiry  ; and  that  on  making  far- 
ther inquiry,  we  have  sometimes  found  the  information  incor- 
rect. Our  practice  is  to  communicate  with  the  patron  of  the 
school  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  send  an  inspector  to  the  spot 
to  report  upon  it,  as  the  case  may  require.  And  there  may  be 
some  gentlemen  who  regard  it  as  insulting  to  them  that  we 
do  not,  upon  their  sole  representation,  dismiss  a schoolmaster 
from  his  office,  drive  him  and  his  family  to  beggary,  without 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  or  explaining 
his  conduct.  But  I do  aver,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  in  no  single  instance,  in  which  we  have  received  com- 
plaints, have  we  treated  the  person  who  has  informed  us  other- 
wise than  respectfully,  or  omitted  to  do  what  in  us  lay  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  and  extent  of  the  irregularity  complained  of, 
and  to  rectify  it  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  and  ability.  You 
will  not,  of  course,  imagine  that  I am  pleading  for  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Board  and  all  its  officers.  It  is  possible  that, 
from  inadvertency,  omissions  may  have  arisen  in  the  answering 
of  letters ; and  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioners, 
complaints  may  have  remained  longer  unattended  to  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  But  I do  distinctly  and  emphati- 
cally deny  that  ever  the  Board  felt  or  manifested  the  slightest 
resentment  at  any  information  communicated  to  it ; and,  on  the 
contrary,  aver  that  we  have  always  felt  ourselves  indebted  to  the 
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persons  who  have  made  communications  to  us  of  abuses  existing 
in  any  of  our  schools,  even  when  they  have  been  made  in  a spirit 
far  from  being  friendly. 

4.  In  Letter  V.,  Mr.  Colquhoun  states  that  we  had  planned  a 
system  of  inspection,  which  is  in  its  very  nature  useless ; and 
farther,  that  we  depend  on  it  for  our  knowledge  of  what  is 
passing  in  our  schools. 

Now,  neither  of  these  assertions  are  true.  We  did  not  plan 
oUr  system  of  inspection,  but  adopted  that  which  had  previously 
been  in  use  by  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  as  an  interim  mea- 
sure, till  we  had  obtained  experience  to  devise  a more  effectual 
system.  So  early  as  February,  1834,  we  represented  to  Go- 
vernment that  the  system  of  inspection  was  defective,  and  pro- 
posed a plan  of  local  inspection,  connected  with  county  model 
schools.  We  repeated  the  same  recommendation  towards  the 
close  of  1 836  ; but  from  causes  over  which,  of  course,  we  had 
no  control,  we  never  had  authority  given  to  us  to  adopt  a new 
system  which  would  have  added  to  our  expenditure.  Although, 
however,  I admit  that  our  system  of  inspection  has  hitherto 
been  imperfect,  yet  I do  by  no  means  admit  that  it  is  so  totally 
inefficient  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  represents  it.  Of  all  the  cases  of 
irregularity  brought  forward  in  the  late  examination,  collected, 
as  they  were,  by  a large  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment, in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  were  very  few, 
indeed,  of  which  we  had  not  been  apprised  by  our  inspectors. 
The  simple  facts  that,  chiefly  upon  the  reports  of  our  inspectors, 
we  have  rejected  576  applications  that  have  been  made  to  us  on 
behalf  of  schools,  and  have  struck  off  148  schools  from  our 
list,  which  had  previously  been  received,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that,  in  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  letters,  the  inefficiency  of  our  inspec- 
tion is  grossly  exaggerated. 

Neither  is  it  true,  that  we  depend  wholly  upon  our  Inspec- 
tors for  the  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  our  schooli. 
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Clergymen  of  all  denominations  are  invited  to  visit  our  schools ; 
and  many  of  them,  both  of  those  who  are  favorable  to  the 
system,  and  of  those  who  oppose  it,  avail  themselves  of  this 
invitation.  Mr.  Colquhoun  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  both  friends  and  enemies  in  Ireland,  who  are 
disposed  to  acquaint  them  with  such  abuses — the  one  class  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  correcting  them ; the  other 
hoping  to  lay  upon  us  the  responsibility  of  permitting  the 
abuses  to  exist  after  we  had  been  apprised  of  them. 

5.  In  Letter  V.  Mr.  Colqiihoun  states,  or  at  least  gives  his 
readers  to  believe,  that  the  Kildare  Place  Society  appointed  the 
teachers  to  their  schools.  He  says,  that  in  the  objection  of  the 
priests  to  the  Kildare  Place  system,  their  pretext  was  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible ; their  reason,  that  they  had  not  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  masters.  And  again,  had  the  Kildare  Place  ma- 
nagers done  what  the  Board  do,  committed  the  choice  of  the 
masters  to  the  priests,  and  thrown  the  control  of  them  into 
their  hands.  Dr.  Murray  and  his  sable  squadron  would  have 
acquiesced  in  the  Kildare  Place  Board,  and  ours  had  never 
existed.  Now,  all  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  know  that  it  did  not  appoint  the 
masters ; that  the  masters  were  appointed  by  the  local  patrons 
and  managers,  precisely  as  they  are  with  us ; and  that  if  the 
priests  had  ohosen  to  apply  for  aid  to  schools  under  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,  (if  we  can  believe  the  representations  of  the 
managers  of  that  Society  themselves,)  their  applications  would 
have  been  received,  and  they  would  have  had  precisely  the  same 
influence  over  teachers  that  they  have  with  us.  Dr.  Murray 
may  very  patiently  bear  a contemptuous  sneer  in  such  a con- 
nection. A name  must  derive  some  lustre  from  being  placed  in 
contrast  with  so  much  of  what  is  black  and  abominable. 

In  regard  to  the  other  cases  of  irregularities  in  our  schools, 
noticed  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  your  readers  will  have  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  examining  them  in  detail  in  the  forthcoming  evidence; 
and  I promise  them  some  amusement  in  comparing  the  sketches* 
given  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  with  the  sober  facts  of  each  case,  es- 
pecially the  perfect  coolness  with  which  he  converts  these  inci- 
dental cases  into  proofs  of  what  is  done  in  almost  all  our 
schools,  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

With  so  many  points  of  mere  fact  at  issue  between  Mr. 
Colquhoun  and  me,  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  his  arguments.  I may  have  a more  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  noticing  the  different  objections  to  the  sys- 
tem that  were  made  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees  by 
the  several  witnesses,  and  the  various  theories  that  were  broached 
by  them.  Nor  do  I conceive  that  Mr.  Colquhoun's  arguments 
deserve  any  very  particular  attention.  The  sober-minded  people 
of  Scotland  are  in  no  great  danger,  I should  conceive,  of  being 
convinced  that  Mr.  Colquhoun,  living  in  the  heart  of  Dum- 
bartonshire, with  the  advantage  of  making  two  hurried  excur- 
sions into  Ireland,  can  tell  (without  the  aid,  so  far  as  appears, 
of  second  sight)  what  is  done,  not  in  one  school,  but  in  almost 
every  school  in  three  provinces  ; not  on  one  day,  but  on  every 
day,  by  almost  all  our  teachers  ; and  that  seven  Commissioners, 
of  different  religious  denominations,  living  in  the  heart  of  Ire- 
land, employing  eight  inspectors,  also  of  different  religious 
denominations,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  inspecting  the 
schools  once  a year,  but  also  of  visiting  schools  from  time  to 
time,  as  information  may  reach  the  Commissioners  of  additional 
inspection  being  required,  having,  besides  this,  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  persons  of  all  religious  parties,  friendly  and 
hostile,  should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  what  takes  place  in  their 
schools,  even  those  that  are  at  their  own  doors.  The  thinking 
people  of  Scotland  will  never  be  persuaded,  that  if  the  Board  had 
consisted  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  alone,  and  he  stationed  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, visiting  Ireland  twice  in  a year,  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  inspector ; nay,  that  if  any  one  of  the  present  Cormnis- 
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sioners  (I  trust  I shall  be  pardoned  for  hazarding  so  hold  a sup- 
position) were  gifted  with  but  a small  portion  of  the  integrity, 
the  love  of  truth,  and  the  talents  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  Board 
would  then  have  been  in  possession  of  most  exact  information 
as  to  what  is  done  in  every  one  of  their  schools,  in  every  day 
and  hour  of  the  year  ; whereas  that  in  their  present  imbecile, 
helpless,  hopeless  condition,  not  having  a single  individual  amongst 
them,  not  even  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  dear  and  honoured  friend, 
possessing  one  spark  of  common  sense  or  common  honesty,  they 
are  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  done  in  their  very  presence.* 

* Your  readers  will  be  amused  by  contrasting  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn’s assertions  with  some  specimens  of  his  mode  of  collecting  evidence, 
as  stated  by  himself  in  the  late  examination. 

He  was  asked  if  he  had  visited  the  Model  School  in  Dublin,  and  stated 
that  he  had  not,  giving  as  a reason,  that  he  should  have  held  it  to  be  manag- 
ed in  a very  superior  manner  to  that  which  would  have  been  a fair  illustration 
of  the  system  throughout  the  country.  But  what  was  the  fact  ? It  appears 
from  Mr.  Price’s  evidence,  that  that  gentleman  had  expressly  told  him,  in  his 
conversation  with  him  in  the  steam-packet,  that  he  had  visited  the  Model  School 
in  Dublin,  was  quite  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  having  the  same  system 
in  operation,  and  had  no  doubt  that,  in  a few  years  at  least,  the  imperfections 
of  the  masters  would  be  removed.  No  note,  it  appears,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Colquhoun  of  this  information.  It  did  not  suit  his  purpose  ; but  he  so  far 
recollected  it,  as  to  be  fully  aware  that  at  the  Model  School  he  would  see 
nothing  that  he  wished  to  see  ; and  yet  he  told  the  Committee,  that  he  was 
informing  himself  generally  while  he  was  in  Ireland  of  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  under  the  National  Board  ! ! ! 

He  was  closely  questioned  as  to  the  reason  why,  when  he  was  in  the  house 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  he  did  not  communicate  to  him  the  fact  with 
which  he  had  been  made  acquainted  by  Mr.  Price,  namely,  that  the  school- 
master of  Erril  School  was  a seditious  person ; and  his  answer  was,  that  he 
did  not  communicate  that  fact,  because  he  entertained  the  very  greatest 
doubt  that  the  Archbishop,  or  all  of  the  Commissioners,  could  have  re- 
dressed the  evil — giving  them  all  the  probable  credit  of  wishing  to  correct 
such  evils,  but  believing  that  they  were  unable  to  do  so  ! ! ! Another  reason 
which  he  gave  to  the  Committee  was,  that  although  he  had  some  discussion 
on  the  merits  of  the  National  System  with  the  Archbishop,  yet  it  would  have 
been  unbecoming  his  years  to  communicate  a fact  to  that  exalted  personage. 
Yet  the  Archbishop’s  footman  might  have  communicated  such  a fact  without 
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Neither  can  I conceive  that  the  religious  people  of  Scotland 
can  be  seduced  by  him  to  form  so  low  an  estimate  of  the  power 
of  the  Word  of  God,  as  to  believe  that  no  ray  of  light  could 
possibly  enter  the  breast  of  a child  from  the  reading  of  the  purest 


a shadow  of  presumption!!!  A third  reason  was,  that  it  would  have  been 
quite  useless  for  him  to  communicate  with  Members  of  the  Board  on  the 
subject,  because  (and  how  he  came  to  know  this  does  not  appear)  they  would 
differ  entirely  from  him,  and  would  believe  that  they  had  the  power  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  ! 1 ! He  was  then  asked,  upon  what  evidence  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Board  were  incompetent  to  enforce  their  own  rules  ; 
and  the  following  is  a specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  information,  upon  which 
it  appears  he  was  relying  with  so  implicit  confidence,  as  to  imagine  that  he 
knew  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  correct  abuses  better  than  they 
themselves  did.  After  stating  what  he  himself  found  in  two  schools  in 
Armagh — which  amounted  to  this,  that  in  the  one,  both  the  Bible  and  the 
Scripture  Extracts  were  read  ; while  in  the  other,  he  saw  no  Bible,  and  was 
only  told  that  they  used  the  Scripture  Extracts — he  proceeded  in  this 
strain  : — Upon  inquiry  of  the  master,  (a  Popish  master,  of  course,  not 
worthy  of  credit,)  I was  told  by  him , that  whilst  he  was  master  of  the 
Market-Hill  National  School,  he  made  the  children  read  the  Bible,  he  being 
then  under  the  patronage  of  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  it  being  esteemed 
desirable  to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians.  I was  informed  that,  in  the  parish 
of  Derryloran,  near  Cookstown,  that  the  Scripture  Extracts  were  not  for- 
merly used  in  the  school,  not  till  a very  recent  time,  because  the  children 
thought  it  a loss  of  time  to  read  them.  That  school  was  under  the  patronage 
of  a Roman  Catholic  priest  and  two  Roman  Catholic  laymen.  In  the  Bel- 
fast National  Schools  I was  informed , that  on  the  books  of  one,  there  were 
a thousand  children,  only  nine  of  whom  were  Protestants ; while  at  the 
Frederick  Street  National  School,  in  the  same  town,  out  of  850  children, 
there  were  250  Roman  Catholics  ; and  in  that,  being  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  an  active  Scottish  schoolmaster,  I found  that  the  Bible , or  the 
Scripture  Extracts , I am  not  sure  which , were  read  from  two  to  three 
o’clock  every  day.  I was  informed  farther , that  in  the  National  School 
near  Newmills,  which  is  managed  by  Presbyterians,  the  Bible  is  read,  and 
that  all  the  books  of  the  Board  were  put  away  in  the  drawer,  locked  up,  and 
not  used.  I farther  heard  of  ten  schools  in  one  rural  Deanery,  and  those 
schools  being  under  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic  patrons  or  priests, 
in  none  of  them  the  Scripture  lessons  were  read  ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I heard  of  ten  schools  in  another  rural  Deanery,  in  which  the  Bible  was 
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and  best  translation  of  Scripture  that  could  be  put  into  his 
hands,  unless  a Protestant  schoolmaster  were  at  his  elbow  to 
lecture  him  upon  it.  Some  of  his  coadjutors  in  this  country 
must  be  startled  by  a proposition  which  compromises  the  greater 
part  of  their  arguments,  for  they  have  been  most  strenuously  ad- 
vocating the  power  of  the  Bible,  even  when  taught  by  Roman 
Catholic  schoolmasters,  as  in  the  Kildare -Place  Schools,  and  de- 
nouncing the  Board  as  infidel,  because  it  does  not  insist  on  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment.  Neither  can  I 
imagine  that  the  intelligent  reasoning  people  of  Scotland  can  be 
so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a system  of  education/investing 
Protestants  with  the  power  of  appointing  ail  schoolmasters,  not 
only  for  Protestant,  but  for  Roman  Catholic  children,  is  prac- 
ticable, (even  if  it  wTere  desirable,)  in  the  present  aspect  of  the 
empire.  Nor  can  I believe  that  they  are  so  totally  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Ireland,  as  not  to  know  that  this  is  the  very  system 
which  has  been  under  experiment  for  the  last  century  and  a half, 
in  the  form  of  Parochial  Schools,  Charter  Schools,  Schools  of 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  Schools  provided  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenants'  Fund;  that  in  some  of  these  exclusively 
Protestant  institutions,  the  most  detestable  abuses  have  been 
detected  that  ever  disgraced  any  community ; and  that  all  of 

read,  those  schools  being  under  the  management  of  Presbyterian  patrons  or 
clergymen.  It  was  from  these  facts,  and  such  as  these,  that  I came  to  my 
conclusion. 

The  whole  amounts — with  the  exception  of  the  notice  of  two  schools 
which  he  himself  saw,  but  in  which  he  saw  nothing  remarkable— to  mere 
hearsay-information  at  secondhand,  what  some  person  had  told  him  of  one 
school,  and  what  some  other  person  had  told  him  of  another — or,  perad- 
venture,  what  he  had  read  in  the  columns  of  some  newspaper.  It  was  upon 
this  sort  of  evidence  that  he  ventured  to  offer  information  and  advice  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  Empire,  and  upon  which  he  imagines  that  he  knows 
what  is  done  in  almost  all  our  schools  every  day  of  the  year,  and  every  hour 
of  the  day,  infinitely  better  than  the  Commissioners,— who  indeed  pretend 
to  no  such  knowledge. 
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them  put  together  have  produced  so  little  effect,  that  according 
to  the  view  of  many  of  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  own  partisans,  so  far 
are  Protestants ' from  having  gained  ground  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  during  the  period  alluded  to,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  has  been,  and  actually  is,  advancing  upon 
the  Protestant. 

Having  done  what  has  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  repel  the 
accusations  of  your  correspondent,  I trust  you  will  indulge  me 
farther  with  an  opportunity  of  offering  more  direct  evidence  of 
the  real  operation  of  the  National  System  in  Ireland. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAMES  CARLILE. 

P.  S. — I have  just  received  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  letter,  numbered 
VIII.,  in  which  I am  sorry  to  observe  the  same  recklessness 
of  assertion  and  sweeping  generalisation  as  in  his  former  pro- 
ductions. 

I have  time  only  to  observe,  that  Dr.  M‘Hale  is  not,  as  he 
says,  in  connection  with  the  Board.  On  the  contrary,  he  peti- 
tioned Parliament  against  it.  Farther,  that  the  person  repre- 
sented as  having  been  dismissed  from  the  Coast  Guard,  as  a Steel 
boy,  swearing  in  ruffians,  &c.,  was  dismissed  without  trial,  for 
insolence  to  a superior  boatman ; and  that  if  the  officer  who 
dismissed  him  had  any  such  impression  in  his  mind,  he  kept  it 
concealed  from  the  man  himself.  This  person,  who  was  not  a 
teacher  at  the  time  alleged,  denies  upon  oath  that  he  ever  was 
implicated  in  such  practices.  The  story  of  Mr.  Price  and  the 
schoolmaster  of  Erril  is  again  brought  forward.  The  public  now 
know  the  merits  of  that  case.  The  other  cases  noticed  by  him 
I have  not  had  time  to  examine. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  mentions  some  cases  of  violent  language  being 
used  by  priests.  He  does  not,  however,  mention  the  provoca- 
tions by  which  they  have  been  excited.  It  is  not  a very  long 
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period  since  a reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen,  at  which  time,  they  were  hunted  down, 
like  wild  beasts ; and  if  feelings  of  resentment  still  linger 
among  them,  who  can  wonder  ? He  takes  no  notice  of 
the  violent,  contemptuous  language,  (a  tolerable  specimen  of 
which  you  have  in  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  own  letters,)  with  which 
they  are  daily  assailed.  He  does  not  mention,  that,  at  a public 
meeting  was  lately  exhibited  a consecrated  wafer,  as  the  god  of  the 
Papists,  and  that  the  priest  who  was  present,  and  who,  I think, 
was  the  Mr.  Hughes  mentioned  by  him,  immediately  said  before 
the  meeting,  that  it  must  have  been  stolen.  The  effect  was,  as  an 
eye-witness  told  me,  like  a shock  of  electricity,  so  that  he 
wondered,  that  they  were  not  violently  assailed  on  the  spot 
by  the  people.  Protestants  may  see  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  so 
insulting  a method  of  attempting  to  convince  Roman  Catholics 
of  their  errors,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  some  indivi- 
duals should  be  provoked  by  them  to  use  language  equally  violent 
and  contemptuous.  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  mentioned  three  or  four 
individuals  who  have  been  so  provoked,  and  then,  in  his  usual 
strain  represents  these  as  a specimen  of  the  whole  priests  of 
Ireland.  He  has,  indeed,  (I  must  suppose  inadvertently,)  admit- 
ted that  there  are  moderate  priests,  who  would  tolerate  some  in - 
struction  in  our  schools  ; and  as  he  has  mentioned  only  three  or 
four  who  are  otherwise,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  the  greater 
part  at  least  are  of  that  moderate  character.  Are  his  letters  cal- 
culated to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  mode- 
rate priests  ? It  is  true,  that  associating  very  much,  in  their 
official  capacity,  with  the  working  classes,  the  priests  may  not 
be  quite  so  polished  in  their  vituperations  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  is. 
They  may  not  speak  of  him  in  such  gentleman-like  phraseology 
as  he  employs,  when  he  calls  them  “ that  black  squadron  of  3000 
priests,  who  are  scattered  black  as  locusts , over  the  face  of  Ire- 
land and,  again,  “Dr.  Murray  and  his  sable  squadron.”  They 
may  content  themselves  with  describing  him  in  their  own  homely 
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language,  which  might  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  ceremonious 
to  be  applied  to  a Member  of  Parliament,  but  which,  while  it 
might  not  be  more  irritating  than  his,  might  express  their  esti- 
mate of  his  character  as  correctly  as  he  has  expressed  his  esti- 
mate of  theirs.  Which  of  the  estimates  would  be  most  just? 
the  public  must  judge.  With  regard  to  the  want  of  charity 
complained  of,  or  rather  exulted  in,  by  him,  as  inculcated  in 
Roman  Catholic  catechisms,  I believe  nothing  of  that  kind  could 
be  found  that  would  bear  a moment’s  comparison  with  his  own 
letters. 

He  farther  states  that  we  encourage  Roman  Catholic  priests 
to  teach  their  doctrines  in  our  schools.  The  word  encourage  was 
certainly  used  in  Lord  Stanley’s  original  letter,  but  was  after- 
wards officially  explained  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Board,  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  allowing  them  the  use  of  the  school- 
rooms for  that  purpose.  Now,  the  National  Schools  are,  in  this 
respect,  precisely  on  the  footing  of  any  public  establishment  in 
the  empire.  The  priest  has  as  free  access  to  teach  his  doctrines, 
and  to  use,  without  animadversion,  those  very  books  which  Mr. 
Colquhoun  describes,  in  all  hospitals,  workhouses,  prisons,  bride- 
wells, infirmaries,  supported  by  public  funds,  as  he  has  in  the 
National  Schools.  And,  if  Mr.  Colquhoun  ever  take  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  or  if  he  act  as  a magistrate  in  any  district  where 
there  are  Roman  Catholics,  he  must  acquiesce  in  that  arrange- 
ment as  much  as  any  member  of  the  Board. 

I observe  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  threatens  us  with  what  he  will 
do  in  Parliament,  I venture  to  predict  that  he  will  not  dare  to 
advance  in  Parliament  what  he  has  advanced  in  these  letters. 
I do  trust,  that  if  the  examination  be  continued,  he  will  be 
brought  forward,  and  closely  interrogated  with  respect  to  those 
statements  of  his.  He  will  then  find,  as  I believe  he  has  already 
found,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  scatter  among  the  multitude  general 
unfounded  accusations,  and  quite  another  thing  to  substantiate 
such  accusations  before  a tribunal  competent  to  examine  them. 

J.  C. 
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letter  v. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

Dublin,  Oct.  23,  1837. 

Sir, 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  farther  into  the  general 
question  of  the  lawfulness,  or  expediency,  or  efficiency  of  the 
National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland  at  present.  It  has 
been  frequently  described  and  discussed  by  me,  and  I do  not 
feel  that  I have  any  thing  to  advance  beyond  what  I have  al- 
ready printed.  Your  readers  will  find  a brief  general  view  of 
my  sentiments  on  the  subject,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Thoughts 
on  the  Mixed  Character  of  Government  Institutions  in  Ireland/' 
which  may  be  had  of  the  booksellers. 

In  regard  to  the  working  of  the  system,  I am  persuaded 
that  no  man  of  common  sense  or  candour  can  expect,  that  in 
about  1400  schools,  raised  up,  or  brought  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Board,  within  the  short  period  of  five  years,  there  will 
not  be  occasional  irregularities.  These  schools  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  ordeal,  to  which  no  public  establishment  perhaps 
ever  was  subjected.  A large  proportion  of  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, aided  by  a numerous  and  powerful  political  party,  viewing 
them  as  an  infringement  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  have 
entered  many  of  the  schools,  certainly  in  no  very  friendly 
spirit,  and  have  noted  down  whatever  they  have  seen  or  ima- 
gined to  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Board.  These  reports 
have  been  concentrated  before  the  Parliamentary  Committees 
recently  sitting.  And  yet,  I conceive  that  I am  fully  entitled 
to  assert,  that  little  beyond  such  occasional  irregularities  as 
will  cleave  to  the  purest  establishments,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  have  been  discovered.  What  judgment 
would  have  been  formed  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Parochial 
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School  System  of  Scotland,  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  such  a 
scrutiny  five  years  after  its  establishment  ? What  judgment 
would  have  been  formed  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland, 
if  the  character  of  its  clergy,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  in- 
structions had  been  scrutinized,  and  every  fault  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  after  the  lapse  of  the  same  brief  period  ? Mr. 
Colquhoun  is,  I understand,  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Will  he  permit  the  Established  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  to 
be  tried  upon  the  same  principles  upon  which  he  is  trying  and 
condemning  the  National  Board  of  Education  ? Will  he  abide 
by  the  state  of  that  Church,  I shall  not  say  five  years,  but  fifty 
years,  or  even  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  establish- 
ment in  Ireland ; and  admit  that,  if  similar  abuses  had  been 
found  in  it,  it  ought  to  have  been  abandoned  ? Fie  cannot  but 
be  aware  of  the  gross  incompetence  and  ignorance,  and  of  the 
shameful  profligacy,  of  a large  proportion  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant clergy,  for  a much  longer  period  than  that  which  I have 
mentioned.  He  would,  no  doubt,  plead  that  their  vices  were 
to  be  attributed  to  the  system  which  previously  existed.  Be 
it  so ; is  the  plea  not  equally  applicable  to  the  argument  which 
he  brings  against  the  Board  ? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  back  in  order  to  find  dis- 
reputable stories  of  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  While 
it  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  Establishment,  in  former 
times,  was  exceedingly  corrupt,  its  friends  plead  that  it  is  now 
much  reformed,  and  is  daily  advancing  in  every  thing  that  is 
good.  And  in  this  representation  of  the  state  of  the  Establish- 
ment I most  freely  acquiesce.  Many  of  the  ministers  of  that 
Church  I hold  to  be  among  the  most  eminent  Christians  that  I 
have  ever  met  with.  I thank  God,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  abuse  by  which  my  character  has  been  assailed,  I have 
never  been  betrayed  into  the  utterance  of  a single  disrespectful 
expression  respecting  any  of  them.  I do  and  will  revere  them, 
notwithstanding  the  harsh  judgments  which,  I learn,  they,  from 
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time  to  time,  pronounce  upon  me.  But,  freely  admitting  the 
marvellously  improved  state  of  the  Establishment,  is  there  any 
member  of  that  Church  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that,  even  at 
the  present  moment,  there  are  not  individuals  to  be  found, 
among  its  ministers,  of  disreputable  character  ? Give  me  a 
range  of  a few  years,  and  the  assistance  of  one -tenth  of  the 
machinery  that  has  been  set  in  motion  to  collect  evil  reports  of 
the  National  Schools,  and  I will  engage  to  fill  all  the  columns 
of  your  newspaper  with  stories  as  scandalous  and  disreputable 
as  any  of  those  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  told  of  our  teachers, 
with  this  superiority,  that  the  stories,  which  I should  tell  would 
be  true,  whereas  in  Mr.  Colquhoun's  the  facts  are  grossly  mis- 
represented. I have  before  me  a list  of  cases,  drawn  up  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  some  of  them  infinitely  worse  than  the 
worst  of  Mr.  Colquhoun’s ; so  that  if  he  be  disposed  to  put 
the  Church,  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a member,  upon  its 
trial  along  with  the  National  Board,  and  permit  the  sentence  to 
depend  on  the  sort  of  evidence  which  he  is  adducing,  I will 
produce  story  for  story  with  him,  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  con- 
tinue that  kind  of  amusement.  And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
in  so  saying  I am  attacking  the  Established  Church.  Were  a 
member  of  any  other  church,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to 
argue  against  the  Board  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  does,  I should  have 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  him  in  a similar  manner.  I could  very 
readily  bring  a competent  number  of  scandalous  cases  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  which  I am  a minister.  And  if 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  cast  their  eye 
back  on  the  number  of  such  cases  that  have  been  brought  be- 
fore Presbyteries  and  the  General  Assembly,  many  of  which 
have  not  been  dealt  with  as  the  most  pious  and  zealous  friends 
of  the  Church  conceived  they  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with — 
if  they  will  recollect  the  number  of  cases  which,  from  want  of 
evidence  or  accusers,  have  never  been  brought  before  any  church 
court — if  they  will  farther  remember  the  extent  of  false  doc- 
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trine,  doctrine  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men,  which,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  members  of  the  Establishment  itself,  has  been 
poured  forth  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment,  they  will 
feel  that  a formidable  array  of  abuses  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  it.  To  what  a fervour  of  zeal  would  Mr.  Colquhoun  be 
roused,  and  what  indignation  would  burn  in  his  language,  if  he 
had  discovered  a National  School  in  which  crimes  were  per- 
petrated, such  as  makes  the  ear  to  tingle  that  hears  of  them— 
such  as  that  even  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  allude  to  them 
more  distinctly  than  I now  do  ! Yet  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  Inquiry,  most  of  them  Protestants,  made  such  dis- 
coveries in  Charter  Schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, that  they  dared  not  insert  them  in  their  public 
report,  but  presented  a separate  sealed  report  of  them  to  the 
King,  in  consequence  of  which  the  schools  were  immediately 
broken  up.  But  the  whole  argument  founded  on  cases  of  abuse 
is  fallacious,  and  tends  only  to  mislead  the  public.  Every  human 
institution  must  be  estimated  by  a combined  view  of  the  good 
and  evil  connected  with  it.  It  is  thus  alone  that  religious  esta- 
blishments could  be  defended  for  a moment ; and  it  is  thus 
alone  that  a just  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  System  0£ 
National  Education. 

So  far  I had  written  when  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  Letter,  No.  IX., 
was  put  into  my  hands,  and  I must  confess  he  has  succeeded  in 
driving  me  a little  out  of  the  course  which  I intended  to 
pursue,  by  the  unusual  fertility  of  his  inventive  powers,  and 
audacity  of  his  assertions.  From  the  minuteness  of  his  details, 
people  naturally  believe  that  his  information  must  be  accurate  ; 
for  they  will  never  suspect  deliberate  mis-statements,  under  the 
appearance  of  his  seeming  exactness.  His  mention  of  the 
very  pages  of  books  reminds  me  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  brought  cows  and  sheep  from 
Lilliput,  had  taken  them  in  his  pocket  to  Greenwich  Park,  and 
set  them  down  there,  and  that,  for  aught  he  knew,  they  might 
be  seen  there  still — a statement  which  I well  remember  con- 
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vinced  me,  when  I was  a boy,  that  his  whole  narrative  must  be 
true. 

I have  already  proved,  that  Mr.  Colquhoun's  statements  are 
about  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  Captain  Lemuel  Gul- 
liver's, and  there  I intended  to  leave  them,  and  to  proceed  to 
bring  forward  positive  testimony  as  to  the  actual  working  of 
the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  The  letter,  how- 
ever, which  I have  just  read,  presents  a bait  which  I cannot 
resist,  to  deviate  from  my  course,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
few  remarks  upon  it. 

The  subject  of  this  epistle  is  the  books  alleged  by  him  to  be 
used  in  the  National  Schools.  Those  which  he  notices  are  not 
books  issued  by  the  Board , or  sanctioned  by  it  in  any  form  what- 
ever, but  books  which  he  asserts  are  used  by  Roman  Catholic 
Clergymen,  and  nuns,  in  instructing  the  children  of  their  own 
people. 

I have  already  explained  that  the  system,  as  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  by  Lord  Stanley,  required  that 
they  should  secure  the  use  of  the  National  Schools,  at  any 
convenient  time,  out  of  the  common  teaching  hours,  to  such  per- 
sons as  the  parents  of  the  pupils  might  delegate  or  approve  for 
giving  religious  instruction  to  their  own  children.  The  carry- 
ing this  stipulation  into  effect,  let  it  be  remembered,  forms  the 
sole  connection  between  the  Board  and  any  books  that  may  be 
used  at  such  times  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
of  any  denomination ; and  Mr.  Colquhoun  might,  with  the 
same  propriety,  and  upon  the  very  same  grounds  on  which  he 
makes  so  eloquent  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioners,  have  apos- 
trophised and  implored  all  Magistrates,  Grand  Juries,  Judges, 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  to  abstain  from  their  wick- 
edness in  polluting  the  minds  of  children  and  adults,  by  au- 
thorising the  circulation  among  them  of  wicked  books,  because 
they  permit  access  to  Roman  Catholic  priests  into  prisons, 
bridewells,  hospitals,  work-houses,  and  barracks  under  their 
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control ; and  not  only  permit  them,  but  pay  them  for  their 
attendance  on  some  of  these  institutions,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  affording  them  free  and  convenient  access  to  the 
inmates  of  their  own  church.  Nor  have  the  governors  of  such 
institutions  any  power  whatever  to  interfere  with  these  priests, 
in  regard  to  their  mode  of  communicating  religious  instruction, 
or  with  the  books  that  they  may  choose  to  make  use  of  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  some  centuries  too  late  with  his 
intolerant  doctrine  ; nor  will  he  find  in  all  Europe  anything  in 
operation,  approaching  to  the  bigotry  of  his  principles,  except 
in  Spain  or  Italy,  if  he  find  it  even  there. 

This  letter  consists,  as  usual,  partly  of  unfounded  assertions, 
and  partly  of  the  most  outrageously  extravagant  inferences 
built  upon  them.  He  mentions,  for  example,  certain  Roman 
Catholic  books,  upon  a list  of  books  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 
No  such  list  exists.  The  only  list  of  books  for  separate  reli- 
gious instruction  that  ever  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Board,  was  in  answer  to  a call  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  a list 
of  those  books  which  were  used,  not  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Board , but  with  the  approbation  of  individual  members  of  the 
Board,  for  the  instruction  of  children,  each  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation. The  Commissioners  of  each  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations gave  a list  of  the  standard  books  of  their  own  churches, 
respectively,  over  which  the  Government  itself  did  not  pretend 
to  any  control;  and  over  which,  therefore,  it  could  give  no 
control  to  the  Board,  or  to  any  member  of  it.  No  member  of 
the  Board  had  any  power  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  use  of 
the  books  in  that  list ; and  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
Board  gave,  besides  the  standards  of  their  own  Church,  certain 
other  books  which  were  used  in  the  schools  with  their  appro- 
bation. 

Farther,  he  says,  that  we  have  patronised  the  Catholic  Book 
Society,  and  sanctioned  its  books ; and  then  proceeds  to  ani- 
madvert on  the  books  of  that  Society  generally,  as  sanctioned 
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by  us.  The  fact  stands  thus : — Before  we  had  any  reading 
books  of  our  own,  we  examined,  specifically,  two  spelling- 
books,  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society — removed  from  them 
every  thing  that  was  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
then  sanctioned  these  two  books,  and  these  only . But  we  never 
sanctioned  the  books,  generally,  of  that  Society,  nor  in  any  way 
whatever  patronised  it.  It  is  but  justice  to  that  Society,  however, 
to  say,  that  we  found  nothing  whatever  in  those  books  which 
we  examined,  and  which  had  been  compiled  solely  for  the  use 
of  Roman  Catholic  children,  of  an  immoral  tendency ; but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  while  we  found  very  little  that  was  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  found  more  of  genuine  religion  in 
them  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  school  books. 

Mr.  Colquhoun’s  attack  upon  these  books,  therefore,  is  no 
attack  upon  the  Board,  but  upon  the  clergy  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  generally;  and  is  merely  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  furious,  calumnious  assaults,  to  which  that  body  are 
continually  subjected,  by  men  professing  zeal  for  the  truth  and 
the  commands  of  Scripture.  Such  assaults  have  not  for  their 
object  the  convincing  or  persuading  of  Roman  Catholics,  but 
the  stirring  up  of  clamour  and  hatred  against  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  might  rail  as  he  does  interminably 
without  producing  the  slightest  beneficial  influence  upon  any 
one  of  them,  or  even  intending  to  do  so  ; but  his  style  is  well 
fitted  to  excite  an  ignorant  rabble  to  insult  and  persecute  them, 
as  similar  language  from  Lord  George  Gordon  did,  at  no  very 
distant  period.  It  would  be  well  for  the  public,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  " Protestant  Associa- 
tion’’ in  1780 — its  furious  language — its  success  in  rousing  the 
passions  of  the  mob — the  tragical  scenes  that  followed — and 
the  disgrace  that  fell  upon  the  ringleaders  of  that  movement. 
Such  a review  might,  perhaps,  induce  some  of  the  pious  and 
honest,  but  most  mistaken  men,  who,  at  the  present  moment,  are 
pouring  from  the  press  and  from  the  platform  precisely  similar 
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language,  to  pause  in  a course  which,  if  it  produce  any  effect  on  the 
public  mind,  can  lead  only  to  scenes  of  contention  and  bloodshed, 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  zeal  for  purity  of  morals,  has  done 
more  to  pander  to  the  pruriency  of  his  readers  than  those  whom 
he  accuses,  even  if  his  accusation  were  true,  by  publishing  to 
the  world  the  title  of  what  he  describes  as  a most  obscene  book, 
and  by  pointing  to  the  very  pages  where  the  most  polluting 
passages  are  to  be  found.  Perhaps  his  next  discovery  may  be, 
that  that  very  book  has  found  its  way  among  the  females  of  his 
own  household.  I shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  sale  of  that 
book  be  not  much  increased  by  the  minute  and  exact  notice 
which  he  has  taken  of  it.  If  there  be,  indeed,  books  of  an  im- 
pure description  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  people  of  any 
class  or  denomination,  let  them  be,  by  all  means,  dragged  for- 
ward into  the  light,  and  the  reprobation  of  the  public  be  made  to 
to  bear  upon  them.  But  what  I insist  upon  is,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  books.  They 
have  no  more  authority  to  interfere  with  the  priest,  or  with  any 
clergyman,  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  he  chooses  to  teach 
his  own  religion,  than  the  Governors  of  your  Infirmary,  or  Bride- 
well, or  Prison-house.  The  priest  alone  is  responsible  for  his 
teaching ; and  the  people  for  sending  their  children  to  him  to 
be  taught. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Colquhoun  really  have  so  obscene  a book  as 
he  describes  in  his  possession,  I must  be  permitted  to  doubt  that 
he  found  it  in  a nunnery.  Let  the  Scottish  public  reflect  on 
the  following  facts,  and  they  will  suspect  at  least,  if  not  believe, 
that  the  whole  of  his  representations  of  Roman  Catholic  teach* 
ing,  and  especially  of  that  which  is  communicated  by  nuns,  are 
far  from  being  just. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  notorious,  ascertained  by  the  most  un- 
exceptionable evidence,  that  Irish  women,  generally,  are  equal  in 
moral  purity  to  those  of  the  other  two  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom ; that  the  poor  of  them  are  much  more  so  than  the  poor  in 
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some  districts  in  England,  who  have  been  corrupted  by  the 
Poor  Laws.  Now,  is  this  consistent  with  their  undergoing  a 
regular  training  to  the  grossest  defilement  by  their  religious 
instructors  ? 

Again,  children  from  the  nunneries  are  constantly  passing 
into  the  families  of  Protestants,  as  servants ; and  yet,  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  has  ever  arisen  of  their  being  corrupted  in 
these  establishments  ? Is  this  consistent  with  the  nuns  circu- 
lating improper  books  among  the  children  of  their  schools  ? 

Still  farther,  the  nuns  themselves,  those  especially  who 
devote  themselves  to  education,  are  women  drawn  from  a res- 
pectable class  of  society,  who  must  have  some  property,  in 
order  to  obtain  admission  into  such  sisterhoods.  Nor  are  they 
shut  out  from  the  observation  of  the  world ; for  although  many 
of  them  do  not,  I believe,  pass  out  of  the  enclosure  of  their 
own  houses  and  gardens,  yet  they  receive  visiters.  The  schools 
which  they  conduct  are  open  to  the  public ; many  females,  both 
Protestant  and  Pvoman  Catholic,  of  the  highest  respectability, 
are  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  them.  Any  of  them  that  I have 
conversed  with  are  persons  possessing  the  education  and  man- 
ners of  gentlewomen.  Nay,  more ; having  been  now  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years  in  Ireland,  holding  communication  with 
zealous  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  I do  aver,  that  I never  heard  a whisper  or  surmise 
unfavorable  to  the  moral  purity  of  any  nun ; nor  can  I find  any 
Protestant  who  has  heard  such  a surmise.  I state  farther,  that 
when  the  cholera  visited  this  country,  and  the  whole  population 
was  in  consternation — when  there  were  wives  who  were  afraid 
to  attend  upon  their  own  husbands  in  their  extremity,  and  mo- 
thers, who  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  sick  chambers  of  their  own 
children,  many  of  these  heroic  women  entered  the  cholera  hos- 
pitals, almost  lived  in  them,  that  they  might  perform  the  office 
of  sick  nurses  to  all  the  patients,  without  distinction.  Does 
this  look  as  if  these  females  were  inured  to  habits  of  voluptu- 
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ousness  and  self-indulgence  ? Their  views  of  religion  are,  in- 
deed, very  different  from  mine ; many  of  them  are,  it  may  be, 
superstitious  and  gloomy,  perhaps  bigoted,  possessed  of  no  very 
favorable  opinion  of  Protestants ; yet  I do  aver,  that  here,  in 
the  country  where  they  reside,  and  where  they  reside  in  the 
midst  of  enemies,  their  character  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unble- 
mished and  unsuspected  of  any  class  of  the  community.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  women,  who  maintain  such  a character,  in  such 
circumstances,  should,  merely  in  consequence  of  their  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  world,  that  they  may  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  devotional  exercises  and  to  the  education  of 
the  poor,  deliberately  and  openly  put  books  into  the  hands  of 
their  pupils  tending  to  corrupt  their  morals  ? I say  at  once, 
that  I do  not  believe  it,  and  that  I must  have  some  better 
evidence  than  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  before  I can 
entertain  it  for  a moment. 

But  farther,  even  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  own  statement  amounts  only 
to  this — that  one  nun,  in  one  school,  had  given  away  one  such 
book  as  he  describes.  From  this  point  he  goes  on  to  implicate 
all  nuns  in  such  practices  ; and  warming,  as  he  advances,  his 
one  nun,  like  Sir  John  FalstafFs  men  in  buckram,  multiplies, 
till  the  teachers  in  the  whole  1200  schools  under  the  Board, 
male  and  female,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  are  employed 
in  circulating  and  teaching  this  book  every  day,  and  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

Sir,  the  whole  of  these  statements  and  arguments  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  I confess,  bewilder  and  perplex  me.  That  a man, 
with  the  education  of  a gentleman,  a man  in  whom  his  coun- 
trymen have  placed  so  much  confidence  as  to  elect  him  one  of 
their  legislators,  should  put  forth  to  the  public  such  statements 
as  he  has  ventured  to  make — statements,  the  groundlessness  of 
which  was  so  easily  and  satisfactorily  detected,  and  so  certain 
of  detection,  is  to  me  wholly  unaccountable. 

I am,  &c. 


(Signed) 


JAMES  CARLILE. 
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letter  VI. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GUARDIAN. 

Dublin,  Nov.  2nd,  1837. 

Sir, 

To  form  a correct  judgment  of  the  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  in  regard  to  its  operation  and  effects,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  Board  has  been  employed 
hitherto  only  in  making  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment. The  chief  object  of  Government  was  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther, in  its  great  principles,  especially  respecting  the  treatment 
of  religion,  the  system  would  be  received  by  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  We 
have  never,  till  this  day,  had  it  in  our  power  to  carry  those  mea- 
sures into  effect  which  we  ourselves  have  represented  as  neces- 
sary to  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  Up  till  this  day,  we  have 
not  a single  schoolmaster  educated  by  us,  or  remunerated  as  we 
have  again  and  again  represented  to  Government  it  is  necessary 
to  remunerate  them,  in  order  to  bring  forward  a respectable 
class  of  teachers.  All  such  abuses,  therefore,  as  arise  from  the 
incapacity,  or  bad  character  of  masters,  ought  to  be  attributed, 
in  common  fairness,  not  to  the  system  of  National  Education, 
but  to  those  systems  which  preceded  it.  If  the  schoolmasters 
have  been  reduced  to  almost  the  very  lowest  grade  of  society, 
what  is  to  be  expected  of  them  ? On  visiting  some  schools  in 
the  south  last  year,  I confess  I was  surprised  to  find,  notwith- 
standing their  depressed  condition,  that  a large  proportion  of 
them  were  so  decent  and  well  doing  as  they  appeared  to  be. 
Were  I to  tell  you  that  a great  part  of  them  would  be  greatly 
improved  in  their  circumstances  by  being  appointed  privates  in 
the  police,  or  porters  in  any  public  institution,  you  would  not  be 
surprised  that  the  vices  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  should 
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occasionally  be  found  among  them.  No  system  that  has  yet 
been  in  operation  in  Ireland  has  done  any  thing  towards  elevating 
the  character  of  the  schoolmasters  of  Ireland.  Even  the  Kil- 
dare Place  System,  although  an  improvement  upon  what  pre- 
ceded it,  was  a system  which  was  rather  calculated  to  secure  a 
certain  attention  in  them  to  the  external  duties  of  the  office, 
than  to  improve  and  elevate  their  character ; nay,  in  some  of 
its  arrangements,  it  held  out  temptations  to  unfair  practices,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  up  a good  appearance  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Inspector.  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson,  the  Secretary  of  that 
Society,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
Inquiry,  in  1825,  fully  admits  the  difficulty  which  that  society 
found  in  securing  a regular  attention  to  their  rules.  To  expect, 
then,  that  a Board  of  Education,  commencing  its  operations  in 
a country  in  which  the  existing  teachers  were,  as  a body,  per- 
haps the  very  worst  in  Europe,  should  be  able,  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  years,  to  get  rid  of  all  abuses — to  supersede  the  old 
teachers,  and  bring  forward  a new  and  superior  class ; that  they 
should  do  this  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition 
from  an  influential  part  of  the  community ; that  they  should  do 
it  without  being  provided  with  the  means  which  every  body 
acknowledges  were  absolutely  necessary  to  their  success,  is  an 
expectation  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  that  was  ever  enter- 
tained by  any  man  of  common  understanding  and  information. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  system 
has  had  to  contend,  its  general  effect  is  very  different  indeed 
from  that  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  represented  it  to  be. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board,  I made  a tour  through  six 
counties,  that  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  unfavour- 
able in  Ireland;  namely,  Westmeath,  King’s  County,  Limerick, 
Clare,  Cork,  and  Tipperary.  My  visit  was  altogether  unlooked 
for ; no  notice  having  been  given  of  it  previously,  and  in  by 
much  the  greater  number  of  cases  I entered  the  schools  un- 
expectedly. My  expectations  were  by  no  means  high  when  I 
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undertook  that  journey,  I was  aware  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people  generally,  and  their  inability  to  support  teachers  in  a 
suitable  manner.  I was  aware  that  we  had  been  able  to  do  com- 
paratively little  to  improve  the  teachers,  partly  from  want  of 
time,  and  partly  from  want  of  funds.  With  regard  to  the  Scrip- 
ture Extracts,  I had  no  expectation  of  finding  them  in  general 
use.  When  I undertook  the  labour  of  compiling  them,  it  was 
rather  in  the  hope  that,  gradually  and  slowly,  they  would  find 
their  way  into  the  schools  and  among  the  people,  than  that  they 
should  at  once  be  received  5 so  that  even  single  instances  of 
their  being  read  I was  accustomed  to  hail  as  an  indication  that 
our  labour  might  not  be  altogether  in  vain. 

With  these  feelings  I entered  on  my  journey ; and,  as  I pro- 
ceeded, I did  unquestionably  see  much  to  regret— schoolhouses 
in  a miserable  condition  ; teachers  very  poor,  and  sometimes  ill 
qualified ; very  few  Protestants  attending  our  schools,  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  Protestant  clergy  hostile  to  them  ; several 
instances  of  such  irregularities  as  the  title  “ National  School” 
not  put  up  ; some  few  instances  of  books  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  children,  chiefly  of  the  younger  children,  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Board ; occasionally  a Roman  Catholic  catechism,  for 
which  an  apology  usually  was  made,  that  the  supply  of  the 
books  of  the  Board  was  too  limited,  or  had  run  out.  But  I saw 
at  the  same  time  much  to  cheer  and  animate  me,  and  no  eyil 
which  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  capable,  by  a little  perse- 
verance, prudence  and  good  temper,  of  being  effectually  re- 
moved. I found,  to  me  very  unexpectedly,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, the  use  of  our  Scripture  Extracts  countenanced  by  the 
priests.  They  were  by  no  means  used  with  efficiency  in  all  the 
schools,  and  in  some  few  not  at  all ; but,  in  many,  I found  them 
in  regular  use,  and  the  children  acquiring,  through  means  of 
them,  a large  portion  of  Scripture  knowledge.  I have  a vivid 
recollection  of  a considerable  number  of  schools,  in  which,  not 
only  were  the  Scripture  Extracts  taught  efficiently,  but  the  gene- 
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ral  system  of  education  exceedingly  animated,  intellectual,  and 
good.  I may  mention,  as  examples  of  good  schools,  the  two 
in  Mullingar,  one  of  them  a nun’s  school ; several  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Clare,  in  Limerick;  the  school 
at  Currofin,  county  Clare  ; the  male  and  female  school,  es- 
pecially the  nun’s  school,  near  Rahane ; the  boys’  school  at 
Tullamore ; the  schools  at  Fermoy ; the  female  school  at  Clogh- 
nakilty ; the  school  at  Cove,  near  Cork ; the  male  and  female 
schools  at  Nenagh,  usually  called  the  Chapel  Schools.  In  some 
cases  in  which  the  schools  were  held  in  wretched  hovels,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  I found  that  new  school-houses 
were  in  the  course  of  building,  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  better 
masters.  Some  were  shut  up  when  I visited  them,  my  journey 
being  very  rapid,  and  not  confined  to  teaching  hours,  or  teach- 
ing days  ; but,  in  many  of  these,  I saw  evidences,  in  the  state 
of  the  school-houses,  of  creditable  schools  being  held  in  them ; 
and  from  the  state  of  the  Scripture  Extracts  I could  see  that 
they  were  very  much  used.  In  none  did  I find  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  books  of  the  Board  generally,  or  any  disposi- 
tion to  substitute  other  books  for  them.  In  short,  I found  the 
system  working  much  better  than  I expected ; and,  amidst 
some  things  to  regret,  I found  more  to  enable  me  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage. 

But  my  testimony  may  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  This,  I 
confess,  is  natural,  but  I think  also  unreasonable.  My  whole 
life,  since  I became  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  has  evinced  my 
anxiety  for  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  knowledge  in  Ireland;  and 
I have  given  much  time  and  gratuitous  labour  to  the  furtherance  of 
different  societies,  established  for  the  attainment  of  that  object. 
Nevertheless,  I have  no  objection  to  strengthen  my  own  evi- 
dence with  that  of  others. 

And  I bring  forward,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Colquhoun  him- 
self, who,  I should  conceive,  is  not  much  disposed  to  make  un- 
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necessary  concessions.  Now,  it  would  appear  from  his  own 
letters,  that,  after  all  the  hard  language  that  he  has  been  pleased 
to  use  respecting  our  schools  and  schoolmasters,  he  had  seen 
as  many  good  schools  as  bad  ones.  Whenever  a point  is  to  be 
made  against  us,  by  bringing  forward  a good  schoolmaster,  such 
a schoolmaster  is  forthcoming  in  a moment.  One  in  the  south 
is  highly  lauded  by  him,  and  another  in  the  north.  Several 
schools  are  spoken  of  together,  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
regularly  read.  At  last  out  comes,  when  edge  is*  to  be  given 
to  an  invective,  the  rather  unexpected  admission,  that  there  are 
moderate  priests  in  Ireland,  who  would  tolerate  a certain  degree 
of  education  in  our  schools.  The  whole  fallacy  of  his  argu- 
ment, independently  of  his  ^misrepresentations  of  fact,  consists 
in  this,  that  every  good  case  is  treated  as  a solitary  exception— 
a thing  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  any  where  else ; 
whereas,  every  inferior  case  is  a specimen  of  what  is  done  in 
almost  all  our  schools  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

The  next  testimony  that  I shall  adduce,  in  confirmation  of  my 
view  of  the  schools,  is  that  of  Mr.  Price.  He  mentioned  in  his 
evidence,  that  he  had  complained  to  the  Board  of  the  school  of 
Shangannaghmore ; that  he  had  found  the  master  absent,  the 
daughter  of  the  master  teaching  a class,  and  that  he  discovered 
five  Roman  Catholic  Catechisms  in  the  school ; that  he  received 
an  answer  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  thanking  him  for 
the  information,  and  intimating  that  the  master  had  been  fined 
one  pound,  with  which  answer  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  That 
afterwards  received  another  letter,  stating  that  the  day  on  which 
he  had  found  the  Catechisms  was  a known  vacation  day,  on 
which  only  a small  portion  of  the  children  were  present ; that 
the  sentence  of  fining  had  been  rescinded,  and  that  with  that 
answer  also  he  was  satisfied,  and  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  in  the  whole  transaction.  This,  doubtless,  is  one  of  the 
instances  of  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Board,  in  treating  any 
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information  of  abuses  in  their  schools  as  an  insult— first  doubt- 
ing the  testimony  of  the  correspondent,  and  then  defaming  his 
character. 

Mr.  Price  mentions  that  he  visited  this  school  on  a future 
occasion,  unexpectedly  found  it  in  perfect  order, — the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  attending,  the  children  employed  in  work 
of  great  excellence,  and  the  Scripture  Extracts  in  their  hands. 

He  mentions  another  case,  and  a very  instructive  one,  name- 
ly, that  of  the  school  of  Ballyboy.  He  did  not  find  the  Scrip- 
ture Extracts  in  use  ; the  master  had  been  supplied  with  them, 
but  had  them  locked  up  in  a drawer,  evidently  not  used.  He 
asked  the  master  if  any  one  prevented  him  from  reading  them  ; 
he  said  none.  Viewing  the  not  reading  of  the  Extracts  as  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  he  wrote  a strong  comment 
on  the  neglect  in  the  report  book.  He  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Board ; was  informed  that  it  was  left  optional  with  the 
patrons  of  the  school  to  have  the  Extracts  read  or  not ; that 
he  had  visited  the  schools  twice  since,  and  saw  the  Scripture 
Extracts  being  read,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  children  ; that  he 
has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  are  now  used  regularly  in 
that  school. 

The  next  testimony  that  I adduce  is  that  of  Mr.  Ingham , a 
gentleman  at  the  English  bar,  and  a member  of  Parliament, 
who,  on  a tour  in  Ireland,  visited  many  of  the  National  Schools. 
His  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 

“The  chief  towns  I was  in  after  quitting  Dublin  were,  Waterford,  Cork, 
Macroom,  Limerick,  Galway,  Sligo,  Belfast,  Ballymena,  and  some  minor 
towns  upon  the  road.  Upon  the  whole,  I should  say  that  I think,  in  the 
south  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  system  of  the  National  Board  was 
operating  somewhat  differently  from  what  it  did  in  the  north.  In  the  south 
and  the  west,  wherever  I saw  it,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  fully  satisfied  one 
object  of  its  institution,  namely,  that  it  was  giving  to  the  children,  as  far  as 
my  means  enabled  me  to  judge,  very  sound  useful  education  ; but  I think  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  that  it  for  the  present  fails  in  what  I consider 
to  be  one  object  for  which  it  was  instituted,  that  is,  the  bringing  the  chil- 
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dren  of  different  religious  persuasions  as  class-fellows  into  the  same  school. 
I found  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  with  perhaps  some  exceptions, 
that  the  general  rule  was  that  the  schools  were  exclusively  attended  by 
Roman  Catholic  children  ; but  still  the  masters  seemed  to  be  conducting 
themselves  in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Board.  Whenever  I en- 
tered, I found  the  children  attending  to  the  business  of  the  school  with  great 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  ; I always  heard  some  portion  of  them  examined, 
and  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  profiting  a great  deal  by  the  instruction  they 
received.  Of  course  your  Lordships  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  instruction  from  the  books  that  have  been  published,  I found 
the  books  usually  in  use,  and  I never  saw  any  school  books  that  seemed  to 
me  so  admirably  prepared  for  their  object.  I think  the  instruction  the  chil- 
dren received  from  being  examined  and  taught  in  those  books,  must  of 
necessity  be  very  valuable  to  them. 

“ I believe  I did  not  mention  that  I was  at  Killaloe  ; therefore  when  I said 
that  I found  universally  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  that  in  the  schools 
there  were  only  Roman  Catholic  children,  I ought  to  have  excepted  that 
school ; because  in  the  school  at  Killaloe  I found  an  average  attendance  of 
boys  and  girls  of  about  120,  and  they  told  me  there  were  40  Protestant  chil- 
dren. I staid  in  that  school  for  some  time,  and  certainly  it  was  impossible 
from  anything  that  took  place  in  the  examination  to  distinguish  whether  the 
child  was  a Protestant  or  a Catholic.  They  were  reading  the  Scripture  Ex- 
tracts, and  I heard  almost  all  the  classes,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  there,  no 
doubt  the  system  has  succeeded  in  both  respects. 

“ The  only  school  that  I saw  under  the  National  System  within  the  limits 
of  the  chapel-yard  was  at  Macroom ; it  was  attended  solely  by  Catholic  chil- 
dren, but  there  the  master  had  been  under  the  Model  School  in  Dublin,  and 
I certainly  saw,  and  my  friend  with  me  observed  the  same,  a marked  distinc- 
tion in  the  superior  efficiency  and  energy  with  which  he  seemed  to  conduct 
the  school.  He  himself  said  that  he  considered  he  derived  great  benefit  from 
having  passed  through  the  discipline  of  the  Model  School ; and  that  led  me 
to  form  rather  a sanguine  expectation  that  when  the  Commissioners  had  the 
means,  which  I believe  they  are  now  possessed  of,  of  giving  generally  through- 
out the  schools  associated  with  their  system,  the  opportunity  to  the  country 
masters  to  come  up  and  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Model  School, 
they  will  have  masters  of  such  great  ability  that  eventually  they  will  com- 
pete with  the  Christian  Brothers,  who  are  now  very  able  teachers ; and  it 
will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain  the  same  connexion  with  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  Schools  and  Presentation  Nunneries,  which  can  be  at  present 
hardly  avoided  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  they  are  so  completely  in  pos- 
session of  education  there. 

“There  has  been  an  objection  that  some  of  the  books  issued  by  the  Board 
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are  not  in  such  constantuse  as  they  ought  to  be  ; now,  many  of  those  school- 
masters receive  but  very  small  stipends,  indeed,  from  the  Board ; they  are 
persons  of  humble  acquirements,  and  I daresay  their  objections  in  many  in- 
stances to  make  use  of  the  new  books,  is  not  from  any  prejudice,  but  from 
incompetency.  They  do  not  like  to  trust  themselves  in  dealing  with  any 
manual  of  education  that  they  have  not  previously  had  in  their  hands  ; so 
that  I think  you  would  have  the  system  more  efficiently  brought  out  than  it 
can  be  at  present.’ ’ 

He  was  asked — “Did  you  find  any  objectionable  books  in  any  of  those 
schools  ?” 

“ I did  not  find  any  objectionable  book  in  any  school  in  connexion  with 
the  Board,  and  I scarcely  like  to  say  that  I found  any  objectionable  book 
anywhere,  without  explaining  the  circumstance.  What  I am  about  to  men- 
tion does,  however,  illustrate  the  great  benefit  of  the  present  system  in  giv- 
ing a right  of  interference  in  the  course  of  education  in  Ireland.  There  are 
very  extensive  schools  at  Cork  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  not  under 
the  National  System.  They  are  called  the  Peacock  Lane  Schools.  I believe 
there  are  as  many  as  from  1100  to  1200  boys  taught  there.  I went  there  with 
a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  inspected  all  the  schools,  and  certainly 
the  advance  of  the  children  in  literary  progress  was  very  satisfactory ; but 
I found  a class  reading  in  one  of  the  schools  a book,  which  on  looking  at  it, 
proved  to  be  a pamphlet  on  Irish  Institutions  in  1834.  It  was  the  evidence 
given  by  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sheachan,  before  the  Commissioners, 
for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  the  Poor ; but  looking  at  the  preface,  and  a 
great  many  portions  of  it,  it  seemed  really  to  bfe  a pamphlet  in  favour  of 
repeal.  It  was  saying,  “Let  the  motto  of  every  County-Cork  man  be, 
Don’t  give  up  the  Repeal,  and  we  must  conquer  and  there  were  exposures 
of  the  names  of  all  the  absentee  proprietors  in  the  county.  Now,  I would 
scarcely  like  to  mention  this  without  adding  the  explanation  that  the  gentle- 
man gave.  He  said  that  Mr.  Sheachan  sent  a great  many  of  those  publi- 
cations when  they  were  in  demand,  that  they  might  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school ; and  he  told  me  that  he  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  class 
to  vary  their  reading.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  with  me  remon- 
strated against  the  circumstance.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Brother  that  he  was  doing  anything  wrong,  for  he 
gave  me  one  of  the  pamphlets  at  once,  which  I took  away  with  me.  That 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  I saw  any  objectionable  book  in  use  in  any 
school,  and  that  was  in  a school  not  connected  with  the  System  ; and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  show  the  great  benefit  that  resulted  from  the  right  of  con- 
trolling the  books  used,  because,  if  I had  seen  that  pamphlet  in  a National 
School,  I should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  communicate  the  circumstance  to 
the  Board. 
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u At  Sligo  I found  the  children  reading  the  Scripture  Extracts  : at  Belfast 
the  school  I visited  was  kept  by  Mr.  Dunning,  which  is  one  of  the  two 
schools  under  the  Education  Board ; and  there,  and  also  at  the  school  at 
Ballymena,  I found  great  numbers  of  children,  of  whom  fully  one-third  were 
Catholics,  the  other  two-thirds  being  Churchmen  and  Presbyterians  and 
Protestant  Dissenters.” 

He  was  asked — “ Did  they  read  the  Scripture  Extracts  there  ? 

“ Universally  : at  Belfast,  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Dunning,  where  there  are 
850  children,  of  whom  one-third  are  Roman  Catholics,  there  was  put  up  in  the 
school-room  a notice  that  ‘ the  Bible  is  read  here  every  day  from  two  to  three 
o’clock.’  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  being 
after  the  school  hours.  I staid  there  some  time,  and  I was  so  much  gratified 
with  the  school,  that  I returned  to  Belfast  and  saw  Mr.  Dunning  again,  and 
inquired  whether  he  had,  in  any  instance,  found  an  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  parents  to  their  children  remaining  there  during  that 
hour.  He  said  that  there  had  not  happened  a single  instance  of  any  child 
having  been  withdrawn. 

“ There  was  one  circumstance  he  mentioned  which  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
Committee  to  hear : he  told  me  he  was  satisfied  that  from  the  Scripture 
Extracts,  and  from  their  occasional  reading  an  hour  after  the  school  broke  up, 
the  Bible  was  becoming  much  more  familiarly  known  than  it  had  been  to 
the  families  of  those  whose  children  were  there.  He  said  it  had  repeatedly 
occurred  to  him  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  reading  any  interesting  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  and  the  hour  was  nearly  expired,  he  would  say,  ‘ There  is  not 
time  to  finish  this  to-day,’*  and  the  children  would  answer,  1 1 will  get  my 
brother  to  read  it  with  me  when  I go  home,’  and  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  practice  every  year.  At  Ballymena,  in  the  National  School,  there 
is  the  same  notice  that  the  Bible  was  to  be  read  every  day  from  two  to  three 
o’clock.  I attended  that  school  two  days,  and  the  second  day  they  actually 
were  reading  it ; the  first  day  they  concluded  with  reading  the  general  lesson. 

“ In  those  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland  the  proportion  of  Protestants  to 
Catholics  is  so  very  small,  that  I do  not  think  the  exclusive  attendance  of 
the  Catholics  is  to  be  considered  much  of  a material  objection,  because  in 
most  of  those  cases  the  Protestant  clergyman  has  got  a small  parish  school ; 
and  as  he  could  not  supply  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  to  attend  the 
National  School,  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  that  he  should  wish  rather  to  have 
them  under  his  own  immediate  superintendance.” 

He  was  asked — “ Is  it  your  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  National 
System  does  work  commonly  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  rather  than  the  Protestants?” 

“ Inasmuch  as  it  must  be  for  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be 
well  instructed  rather  than  ignorant,  it  works  for  Roman  Catholic  purposes; 
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but  if  it  meant  that  it  works  for  any  purposes  exclusively  Roman  Catholic, 
then  I should  say  certainly  not.” 

He  was  asked—1 “ Have  you  any  doubt  that  any  school  enjoying  the  advan- 
tage of  those  books  would,  comparatively  speaking,  be  in  a better  situation 
for  the  attainment  of  its  objects  than  any  other?” 

“ Certainly  it  would  ; and  in  the  south,  possessed  as  they  are  of  those 
books  as  the  subjects  of  teaching,  I think  that  when  they  get  a better  set  of 
disciplined  masters  from  the  Board  to  conduct  the  business  of  teaching,  the 
attraction  will  be  so  great,  that  it  will  bring  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics 
to  come  within  the  same  walls  : that  is  what  I look  to  as  the  ultimate  result.” 

The  next  testimony  is  that  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Burgh , 
a man  whose  exemplary  character  and  eminent  piety  are  well 
known,  and  who  is  also  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  districts  of  Ireland.  He  had  made  application  to  the 
Board,  in  behalf  of  a school ; and  this  coming  to  the  ears  of 
his  diocesan,  that  prelate  wrote  to  him  a strong  letter,  con- 
demnatory of  his  procedure.  Mr.  Burgh  replied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, at  considerable  length,  and  the  following  are  extracts 
from  that  letter.  The  whole,  as  given  in  the  evidence,  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  perusal : — 

“ 1 beg  to  repeat  to  your  Grace  that  I did  apply  for  aid  towards  a 
school  in  my  own  parish.  ********** 

li  Your  Grace’s  objections  to  that  measure  are,  * the  absence  even  of  a 
suspicion  of  proselytism,  and  the  absence  of  the  whole  unmutilated  Word  of 
God’  ( i.e ) during  school  hours  ; and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  formed  a 
condition  on  which  an  application  was  to  be  made  to  the  Kildare  Place 
Society,  proselytism  being  absolutely  excluded  from  both  these  institutions,* 
either  Testament  alike  eligible  as  the  Bible.  I hope  your  Grace  may  collect 
my  answer  to  that  part  of  your  interrogatory  which  bears  on  proselytism, 
and  in  the  schools,  which  confessedly  is  of  all  others  the  most  unfitting  place 
for  it — neither  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  Articles,  or  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church. 

“ As  to  the  different  modes  of  ‘ banishing  and  driving  away  errors,’  I must 
adopt  that  which  I am  most  equal  to.  I have  no  taste,  no  talent,  to  qualify 
me  for  the  arena  of  polemical  controversy.  Though  the  discussion  of  religious 

* The  Kildare  Place  Society,  and  London  Hibernian  Society,  which  had 
been  previously  mentioned. 
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fundamental  truths,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  candour,  and  prayer,  would  I 
hope  tend  to  good,  such  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  I have  always  adopted  a 
plan  which  is  more  suitable  to  me  ; that  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion, peace  and  righteousness,  and  thus  holding  forth  the  light  which  God 
has  set  in  our  moral  firmament,  to  drive  away  all  darkness,  spiritual  and 
moral ; not  only  the  particular  errors  of  one,  but  those  of  all  the  churches. 
I have  always  been  engaged  in  aiding  and  superintending  education,  with 
more  or  less  of  the  Scriptures  combined,  with  the  approval  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  with  much  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  I do  hope  with  some 
good  effect. 

“The  Board,  in  permitting  and  encouraging  the  clergy  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions,  cannot  be  fairly 
considered  as  giving  their  sanction  to  the  errors  of  all  or  any  of  the  different 
churches,  or  their  pastors.  It  was  impossible  (composed  as  that  Board 
necessarily  was,  of  persons  of  different  religious  belief,  though  agreed  on 
this  subject,)  that  they  should  sign  a covenant  of  such  mutual  sanction  and 
responsibility  as  could  operate  in  their  Board-room,  much  less  extend  itself 
to  the  religious  opinions  to  be  inculcated  throughout  Ireland  by  all  per- 
suasions ; it  was  not  necessary  to  disavow  such  a design ; to  repeat  it  is 
sufficient  refutation.  I am  not  restrained  by  the  Board  from  instructing 
my  flock  in  their  principles,  as  always,  while  I afford  to  them,  in  common 
with  the  children  of  other  persuasions  in  school,  advantages  alike  important 
to  all ; nor  am  I accountable  for  the  course  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
may  take  towards  his  flock,  nor  he  for  mine,  be  it  right  or  wrong — < to  our 
own  Master  we  shall  each  stand  or  fall.’  The  Board  could,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, adopt  no  better  plan.  If  religion  had  not  been  considered,  the 
plan  would  be  unsuited  to  a Christian  country ; if  the  public  money  had 
been  given  to  any  Church  exclusively,  it  would  be  sectarian ; if  the  opinions 
of  any  party  were  acted  on,  it  could  not  be  a system  of  National  Education. 
Then,  no  Bible,  no  Testament,  proved  acceptable  to  all ; and  therefore, 
were  the  recognised  ministers  of  every  persuasion  ‘ permitted  and  encou- 
raged’ to  exercise  their  pastoral  office  (not  in  school  hours,  but  at  other 
times)  to  their  own  flocks ; the  Board  not  holding  themselves  responsible 
for  the  errors  of  any,  following  the  rules  of  their  churches  and  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences.  Instead  of  objecting  to  such  a system,  so  recom- 
mended and  recommending  itself,  I should,  my  Lord,  rejoice  that  we  had 
found  a spot  on  which  we  might  erect  a temple  of  Christian  concord,  in  at 
least  one  good  work ; and  my  earnest  hope  is,  that  there  will  be  a feeling  to 
avoid  everything  that  would  tend  to  wound  the  kindly  union  and  intercourse 
of  all  so  assembling  to  reap  the  fruits  of  good  education. 

“The  attempt  to  establish  a school  for  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholic 
children,  on  the  principle  of  the  whole  Bible  in  school,  cannot  be  attempted 
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by  me.  It  would  have  not  merely  the  issue  of  failure,  but  it  would  break 
up  our  school,  which  yesterday  contained  above  one  hundred  scholars, 
though  not  a free  school. 

“If  the  poor  will  not  receive  the  Bible,  they  may  learn  from  a part  of  it, 
4 whatsoever  is  pure,  just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.’  They  may  imbibe 
much  from  the  Christian  spirit,  manners,  and  example.  But  alas  for  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  the  politico-religious  zeal  in  Ireland ! It  is  creative 
palpably  of  difficulties  in  the  way  and  progress  of  education,  and  making  it 
more  and  more  impossible  for  the  clergy  to  take  their  part  in  teaching  the 
multitude  of  the  poor.  It  is  rendering  our  Scriptural  and  venerable  Church 
more  and  more  unpopular,  and  therefore  ineffective.” 

My  next  corroborative  testimony  is  that  of  the  Honorable 
and  Reverend  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel — one,  of  whose  Christian 
character  it  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me,  to  say  a single  syllable.  His  whole  evidence  evinces  so 
much  of  a discriminating  love  of  truth,  stating  at  once  his 
views  of  the  defects  of  the  system,  the  benefits  of  it,  and  the 
estimate  at  which,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  arrived,  that  any 
one  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  schools  as  they  now 
stand,  will  find  in  it  much  matter  for  serious  reflection.  I must 
confine  myself  to  a few  brief  extracts  : — 

“ I observed,  generally,  that  there  was  not,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
master,  which  was  all  I had  to  trust  to,  much  superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Schools,  which  I visited,  which  were  in  Roman  Catholic  hands.  I 
mean  that  it  did  not  appear,  from  the  reports  I received,  that  either  any 
priest,  or  any  other  gentleman,  was  in  the  habit  of  regularly  superintending 
and  visiting  it.  It  was  much  left  to  the  master.  I found  in  some  there  was 
considerable  intelligence  in  the  master,  and  the  children  had  learned  a good 
deal  of  ordinary  knowledge.  In  others,  there  was  little  classification,  and 
the  children  did  not  seem  to  be  taught,  generally,  much  ; but  there  were  one 
or  two  boys,  who,  according  to  the  old  system,  being  favorites  of  the  mas- 
ter, or  more  peculiarly  quick,  had  obtained  a good  deal  of  knowledge.  In 
some  I observed  cleanliness  and  order,  and  what  you  would  look  for  in  a 
well-conducted  school;  in  others,  great  dirt  and  great  confusion.  Generally 
speaking,  I was  not  impressed  with  a high  idea  of  the  intellectual  merits  of 
the  schools  which  I examined.” 

He  was  asked — “ Did  you  converse  with  any  of  the  Protestant  gentry  or 
clergy  as  to  the  causes  that  induced  them  to  withhold  their  attendance  ?” 
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“Yes;  I did  occasionally,  and  found  that  they  had  deeply-rooted  objec- 
tions to  the  system.  It  was  not  an  objection  to  the  conduct  of  particular 
schools , but  to  the  system 

11  What  was  the  objection  they  stated 

“ It  was  an  objection  that  one  finds  exceedingly  prevalent.  I should  not 
say  it  was  one;  but  I should  say  there  were  several  very  principal  objec- 
tions. The  Protestant  clergy,  with  whom  I conversed,  dreaded  giving  any 
sanction  to  the  ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  or  giving  them 
any  facility  for  the  instruction  of  the  children.  They  dreaded,  also,  sanc- 
tioning a system,  in  which  the  Bible  was  not  made  the  basis  of  education. 
They  expressed  their  dislike  of  mutilating  the  Scripture,  as  it  was  termed. 
They  also  disliked  the  system  of  Extracts,  and  had  various  objections  to 
those  Extracts,  which  they  said,  upon  principle,  they  could  not  employ.  I 
found  that  they  objected  to  the  merely  allowing  the  Scripture  to  be  used 
after  school  hours,  or  not  used  at  all;  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  be 
under  a misrepresentation  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
schools.  There  were  also  other  objections.  One  thing,  which  was  fre- 
quently said,  was,  that  they  were  opposing  a hindrance  to  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  Scripture  schools  through  the  kingdom.  Another  thing 
objected  to  them  was,  that,  by  the  use  of  the  Extracts,  they  disparaged 
the  authorised  version.  It  was  said  to  be  a fundamental  objection,  which 
could  not  be  got  over,  that  they  gave  encouragement  to  Popery.  I think 
these  are  the  principal  objections  which  I have  found  to  the  system  among 
the  clergy  with  whom  I have  conversed/ 7 

“ He  was  asked — “ From  your  knowledge  of  the  system,  and  your  obser- 
vation, did  you  acquiesce  in  the  validity  of  those  objections  ?” 

" I confess  that  I could  not  acquiesce  in  the  validity  of  any  one  of  them. 
To  the  objection  of  the  facility  afforded  to  Roman  Catholics  to  teach  mis- 
chievous errors,  my  answer  has  been,  that  the  school  afforded  no  facility 
whatever  for  the  dissemination  of  error,  since  all  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
struction which  they  get  now,  by  catechisms  or  other  means,  they  would 
have  got  with  equal  facility  in  the  parish  chapel,  or  elsewhere,  if  there  had 
not  been  such  a school  established.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  dishonor 
done  to  the  Bible,  it  seemed'to  me  to  be  no  dishonor  done  to  the  Scriptures, 
if  the  Legislature,  perceiving  that  there  were  insuperable  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  given  them 
the  best  substitute  they  could,  in  the  volume  of  Extracts,  which  will  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  Scriptures.  With  respect  to  the  mutilation  of  the 
Scriptures,  my  answer  was,  that  a system  of  extracts  could  no  more  be 
viewed  as  a mutilation  of  the  Scriptures  than  any  other  use  that  we  fami- 
liarly make  of  portions  of  the  Scripture  when  we  cannot  use  the  whole.  It 
was  never  meant  to  say  that  that  was  the  whole,  but  it  was  meant  to  serve 
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as  an  introduction  to  it.  When  it  was  said  that  the  authorised  version  was 
disparaged,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  use  of  the  Extracts  would  have  the 
contrary  effect,  inasmuch  as  that,  though  to  lessen  the  objections  of  Roman 
Catholics,  for  whom  the  book  is  chiefly  compiled,  the  Douay  version  is 
sometimes  used ; yet  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  hitherto  accustomed 
only  to  use  their  own  version,  if  any,  wcftild  now  perceive  the  superiority  of 
the  other  version,  which  is  so  freely  used  in  the  Extracts.  With  respect  to 
the  encouragement  given  to  Popery,  I have  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  has 
a direct  tendency  to  destroy  the  unjust  influence  of  the  priesthood,  founded 
upon  ignorance.  And  with  respect  to  the  hindrance  to  Scriptural  schools, 
though  I could  not  but  see  that  in  some  places  it  had  a disastrous  effect  of 
that  kind,  as  in  Achill,  and  other  places  that  I heard  of;  where  it  had  actu- 
ally destroyed  Scriptural  schools ; still  that  the  number  of  those  cases 
would  be  small ; that  the  consideration  of  them  should  not  interfere  with 
the  immense  object  of  enlightening  so  many  hundred  thousands  of 
children.” 

He  was  then  asked — “ In  which  way  do  you  think  the  greatest  number 
will  be  likely  to  read  the  Scriptures  ?” 

u An  immensely  greater  number  by  the  system  of  the  National  Board," 

He  was  asked — “ Do  you  think  that  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  was,  or  was  not,  mainly  because  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures 
from  the  schools  during  school  hours?” 

“ I think  that  was  one  very  prominent  objection  in  their  minds,  but  that, 
like  the  others,  founded  upon  a complete  misapprehension  of  the  state  of 
the  case;  for  instance,  I found  clergymen  believing  that  the  Scriptures 
would  be  wholly  excluded  ; believing  that  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  read 
by  the  Protestant  children  in  the  school,  or  that  if  they  were  read  at  all, 
they  could  only  be  read  one  hour,  when  the  children  were  tired  ; whereas, 
the  state  of  the  case  is  this,  that  these  Scriptures  may  be  read  an  hour  be- 
fore school,  when  the  children  are  fresh,  or  they  may  be  read  two  hours,  at 
the  close  of  the  school,  as  part  of  their  regular  employment,  and  before 
they  can  be  much  fatigued,  and  with  advantages  greatly  superior  to  those 
which  the  old  Kildare  Place  System  afforded  for  the  means  of  producing  a 
powerful  religious  impression  upon  their  minds*” 

“ What  are  those  advantages  above  the  Kildare  Place  System  ?” 

“The  Kildare  Place  Society  nominally  introduced  the  Bible,  but  in  cases 
where  there  was  a Roman  Catholic  superintendent,  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  stated  that  it  was  often  a mere  form,  and  it  was  in  fact  excluded ; 
but  in  all  cases  the  Kildare  Place  Society  did  not  allow  of  exposition,  which 
was  thought  to  be  a mode  of  proselytising  ; but  this  system  provides  for  it : 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  allows  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  freely  to  give 
their  own  Roman  Catholic  instruction  after  school  hours,  it  as  freely  and 
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with  just  impartiality  allows  the  Protestant  clergyman  both  to  read  the 
Scriptures  with  all  the  children  whose  parents  permit  it,  and  to  explain 
them  freely,  and  in  every  other  way  to  produce  a religious  impression  upon 
their  minds,  which  I consider  a vast  advantage.’ * 

“ I do  think  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  continue  the  present  Board 
of  Education  according  to  this  system,  because  I think  you  can  by  this 
means  carry  education  through  all  the  Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Ireland, 
and  educate  nearly  the  whole  nation,  which  you  could  not  by  any  other 
means  that  I see.  If  any  better  means  could  be  provided,  of  course  I 
should  rejoece  in  it.” 

He  was  asked — 44  Do  you  think  it  desirable,  in  order  that  education  may 
be  carried  through  all  the  Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Ireland,  that  the 
religious  interests  of  the  Protestants,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  aided 
by  the  State,  should  be  wholly  sacrificed?” 

44  I should  be  exceedingly  glad  if  any  mode  could  be  found  by  which  their 
wants  should  also  be  provided  for ; but  if  the  question  is,  whether  they 
should  be  sacrificed,  or  whether  the  whole  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pea- 
santry should  be  sacrificed  in  the  matter  of  education,  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  vast  mass,  who  are  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  least  instructed, 
ought  to  be  preferred.” 

He  was  asked — 44  Can  you  expect,  or  can  you  wish  the  clergy  to  co-operate 
when  they  have  a scruple  which  you  yourself  say  you  think  is  a respectable 
conscientious  scruple  ?” 

44  I never  would  myself,  nor  would  I ever  wish  any  man  to  act  in  the  least 
in  violation  of  his  own  conscience  ; but  what  I feel  is  this,  that  having  en- 
tertained objections  to  the  system  myself,  which  were  removed  by  dispas- 
sionate examination,  I have  hoped  that  the  minds  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
would  also  be  brought  to  view  things  in  the  same  light,  and  I am  still  dis- 
posed to  entertain  that  hope  ; but  I know  it  is  so  painful  to  maintain  opi- 
nions which  are  very  obnoxious  to  the  body  with  whom  we  act,  that  I think 
any  clergyman  in  Ireland  would  hesitate  greatly  before  he  would  express  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Board.  I remember  having  expressed  something 
of  that  sort  in  company,  and  a friend  of  mine  called  me  aside  after  dinner, 
and  said  jocosely—4  If  you  had  been  a clergyman  in  Ireland,  you  would 
have  lost  your  head.’  ” 

He  was  asked — 4 4 Did  you  ever  entertain  an  objection  to  this  system  upon 
the  ground  of  its  excluding  the  Scriptures  during  the  times  of  the  autho- 
rised instruction  in  the  schools  ?” 

44  T entertained  a strong  objection  to  it  at  first,  because  I thought,  from 
taking  the  calculations  of  my  friends  rather  too  hastily,  that  Scriptural  Edu- 
cation might  have  been  carried  throughout  Ireland.  Upon  examining  the 
figures  that  are  involved  in  the  question,  I found  that  I was  quite  mistaken 
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in  that  opinion,  and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  a 
thoroughly  Scriptural  Education  can  be  extended  throughout  Ireland ; and 
tinding  that  I was  mistaken,  my  next  wish  for  that  population  was,  that  the 
best  instruction  which  you  could  give  them  should  be  extended  to  them, 
and  that  you  should  not  leave  them  in  entire  ignorance,  because  you  could 
not  give  them  the  most  complete  religious  instruction. 

“ The  progress  of  all  the  Scriptural  Societies  is  exceedingly  cheering,  and 
I believe  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  Protestant  zeal  manifested.  But 
I am  obliged  to  make  a great  distinction  between  those  Societies  which  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  those  schools  that  shall  be 
founded  by  the  State.  I think  if  it  was  introduced  by  the  State,  you  nei- 
ther could  secure  the  same  agency,  nor  could  you  secure  the  same  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  I think  if  the  State  were  to  en- 
deavour to  introduce  a system  of  instruction  like  those  voluntary  societies, 
it  would  be  the  signal  for  an  universal  opposition  which  would  be  quite  fatal 
to  it.” 

“You  are  aware,  however,  that  the  funds  of  the  association  for  discoun- 
tenancing vice,  to  the  schools  of  which  body  you  have  referred  in  a former 
answer,  were  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  parliamentary  grants  ?” 

“ The  numbers,  upon  the  whole,  were  very  small ; and  therefore,  just 
wherever  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  bring  a strong  Protestant  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  their  children,  their  scruples  are  overcome.  But  as  a 
proof  how  little  such  a system  can  prevail,  I find  that  when  the  Kildare 
Place  Society  came  to  Parliament  annually  for  the  money  which  they  want- 
ed, after  ten  years  of  exertions  they  could  only  get  29,812  children  in  their 
schools,  out  of  half  a million  that  ought  to  have  been  instructed ; and  this 
was  at  a fearful  sacrifice,  much  greater  than  this  Board  is  called  to  make  ; 
for  the  religious  education  was  often  nominal,  and  the  Bible  was  often  not 
read.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  state,  that  they  found  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  frequently  a mere  form,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  no  exposition  was  allowed ; and  notwithstanding  these  fatal  conces- 
sions, after  all,  in  ten  years  they  could  only  get,  out  of  500,000  Roman  Ca- 
tholic children,  29,812.” 

The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  given  by  Lady 
Osborne , who  at  one  time  was  hostile  to  the  National  System, 
and  did  what  she  could  to  educate  the  peasantry  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood through  the  agency  of  the  London  Hibernian  and 
Kildare  Place  Societies,  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  decisive 
of  the  working  of  the  system  in  regard  to  that  part  of  Ireland 
to  which  they  refer,  namely,  the  vicinity  of  Clonmel  : — 
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“ Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  cf  the  poorer 
classes  of  society  in  attending  your  schools,  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Board  ?” 

“ In  the  Hibernian  School  there  is  not  a single  Roman  Catholic.  In  the 
Kildare  Place  School  there  were  a good  many  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  was 
often  empty  ; every  now  and  then  it  used  to  be  emptied  for  some  time,  and 
then  the  children  came  again,  because  I have  a good  deal  of  influence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  please  me  they  came ; but  then  it  went  on  in  a very 
sleepy  kind  of  way,  for  I could  not  venture  to  ask  them  any  questions,  and 
I do  not  think  it  is  the  least  use  for  children  to  read  the  Scriptures,  unless 
you  ask  them  questions — unless  they  are  brought  home  to  their  heart  and 
to  their  understanding.” 

“ Will  you  state  to  what  circumstance  you  particularly  attribute  the  oc- 
casional absence  of  the  children  at  the  times  when  you  say  the  school  was 
emptied  ?” 

“ It  was  to  the  priest’s  desiring  them  nowand  then  not  to  come ; that 
always  emptied  the  school-house.” 

“And,  notwithstanding  the  influence  you  naturally  possessed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  you  found  that  you  could  not  sufficiently  counteract  this 
objection  which  was  raised  on  the  part  of  the  priest  ?” 

“ No ; I should  like  to  mention  another  circumstance.  For  some  time 
after  I returned  from  the  Continent,  I was  very  much  engaged,  particularly 
in  furnishing  my  house,  and  did  not  give  much  attention  to  the  schools ; 
but  afterwards  I began  to  attend  very  regularly,  and  I found  that  whenever 
I heard  the  children  read  (for  you  are  not  allowed  to  question  them  under 
the  Kildare  system)  I observed  that  they  did  not  read  any  book  of  Scripture 
consecutively.  Sometimes  it  was  a chapter  in  Luke,  and  sometimes  in 
John.  I asked  the  master  the  reason,  and  he  made  no  answer ; but  he  fol- 
lowed me  out  of  the  school,  and  he  said  that  it  was  because  the  children,  a 
great  many  of  them,  would  not  hold  the  Testament  in  their  hands  ; they 
have  Extracts  ; so  that  whilst  I had  the  Testament  they  read  the  Extracts 
that  corresponded  to  the  chapter  that  was  to  be  read.  That  was  one  thing 
that  led  me  to  adopt  the  National  System,  because  I thought  it  was  infi- 
nitely better  to  read  a book  consecutively,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
asking  them  questions  upon  it,  than  to  run  over  the  New  Testament  in  that 
sort  of  way.  I thought  it  was  infinitely  more  profitable.” 

“ Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  whether,  since  the  National  System  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Schools  under  your  superintendence,  you  have 
found  that  the  object  was  accomplished  both  of  insuring  a more  regular 
habit  of  attendance,  and  a more  efficient  system  of  education  ?” 

“ A most  regular,  animating,  and  numerous  attendance.  I have  about 
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208  children  in  the  school,  and  it  is  not  a sufficiently  large  room ; it  was 
not  built  anticipating  any  such  numbers.” 

“ But  you  have  had  the  utmost  number  in  constant  attendance  that  the 
accommodation  admitted  of?” 

“ Yes,  I have.  It  is  wonderful  the  number  that  I have.” 

“ And  no  interruption  or  difficulty  is  experienced,  either  from  objections 
of  the  priests  or  of  the  parents  ?” 

“ Not  the  least ; and  the  children  were  so  delighted  with  the  system  being 
changed,  even  those  who  had  before  come  merely  to  please  me,  that  they 
kissed  the  books,  they  were  so  glad  to  get  them.” 

“ Amongst  the  208,  are  there  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants?” 

“ They  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  except  about  ten  Protestants  ; but  that 
is  only  because  there  are  no  more  Protestants  in  the  parish  ; if  there  were, 
they  would  all  come  to  me  ; I have  every  one,  not  only  in  the  parish,  but 
those  that  live  two  or  three  miles  off.” 

“ So  that  it  is  a perfect  system  of  simultaneous  education  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  so  far  as  the  population  goes  ?” 

“ ‘ It  is  quite  so.” 

“Your  Ladyship  has  stated  that  the  children  objected  to  hold  the  Testa- 
ment in  their  hands ; can  you  assign  the  reason  for  that  ?” 

“ Yes ; because  they  have  an  idea  that  the  Bible  is  a Protestant  book.” 
“As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  System  of  Education,  do  you  consider  that 
it  has  proved  more  efficient  in  teaching  the  children  than  the  former  system  ?’  ’ 
“ Far  more.  I think  it  is  the  best  present  that  was  ever  made  to  the 
country ; I think  it  is  a most  admirable  system  ?” 

“ Does  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  parish  co-operate  with  you  in  the 
school ?” 

“ He  visits  it ; he  knows  that  the  children  are  so  well  taught  that  he  does 
not  come  to  teach  himself?” 

“ Did  he  join  in  the  application  to  the  Board  ?” 

“No.  He  was  opposed  to  it;  but  seeing  it  work  so  well,  he  feels  no 
longer  the  same  opposition.  He  has  some  objection  against  the  principle, 
but  finding  that  it  works  so  well,  he  says  he  shall  always  visit  the  National 
Schools  that  come  within  his  jurisdiction.” 

“ Then  he  has  become  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  efficiency  as  a system  ?” 
w Yes — of  its  working  as  a system.” 

“ Are  there  any  other  schools  under  the  Board  in  that  neighbourhood  ?” 

“ Yes,  there  are.  I have  visited  fourteen  of  them.” 

“ Does  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  co-operate  with  your  Ladyship  ?” 

“ Yes,  he  does.” 

“ In  all  the  schools  ?” 

“ He  visits  in  all  of  them.” 
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“ Have  you  ever  inquired  of  the  master  whether  the  priest,  when  he  comes 
to  the  school,  gives  the  children  any  religious  instruction  whatever  ?” 

“ Yes,  I have.  He  never  has  done  it.  There  was  one  day,  I think,  that 
he  heard  them  their  Catechism  once.” 

“ The  schoolmaster  being  a Protestant,  there  was  no  objection  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  to  attend  the  school?” 

“ No,  none  at  all.  I believe  the  priest  was  so  glad  that  I should  co-ope- 
rate in  the  system,  that  he  made  no  objection.  The  children  in  my  school 
sing  the  hymns  of  the  Board,  which  are  very  excellent ; they  are  most  de- 
vout and  pious ; they  are  such  hymns  as  you  would  be  delighted  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  Protestant  children  ; and  it  is  a very  delightful  thing  to  hear 
those  children  lifting  up  their  little  voices  in  the  praise  of  God.  Amongst 
other  hymns,  they  sing  Bishop  Heber’s  Missionary  Hymn.” 

“ You  spoke  of  the  great  efficiency  of  your  present  system  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  school.  What  is  your  system  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
the  school,  which  you  find  so  efficient?” 

1 1 1 think  the  questions  so  admirable  that  are  at  the  end  of  each  Scripture 
lesson.” 

“ Your  ladyship  is  alluding  solely  to  the  Scripture  lessons  ?” 

“ Yes,  which  I think  quite  sufficient.  I have  been  often  at  meetings 
where  I have  heard  that  not  only  a single  book  was  sufficient  for  the  con- 
version of  a soul,  but  a single  chapter,  and  even  a single  verse;  surely,  then, 
I thought  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  introduce  a system  which  would  give 
the  Roman  Catholics  four  books  of  Scripture ; that  I should  have  hundreds 
under  my  teaching  reading  four  books  of  Scripture,  where  otherwise  there 
would  not  be  one.  I have  heard  a meeting  thunder  with  applause,  when  it 
had  been  asserted  “ that  a single  chapter  of  the  Bible  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  saving  of  a soul.” 

“ Have  you  any  doubt  that  since  they  have  been  taught  under  the  Na- 
tional System,  as  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  your  observation,  the  language 
and  precepts  of  Scripture  have  become  much  more  familiar  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  poor  than  they  had  been  at  any  former  time,  and  under  any  other 
system  ?” 

“ Much  more.  I am  quite  convinced  that  my  children  know  more  of  the 
Bible  than  a great  many  Sunday  schools  'in  England,  and  what  they  know 
they  know  thoroughly.” 

“ Do  you  perceive,  that  having  become  acquainted  with  it,  they  acquire  a 
taste  and  relish  for  it,  different  from  that  which  they  are  found  to  acquire 
under  any  other  system  ?” 

“ Yes,  they  have  even  bought  some  of  the  books.” 

“ Have  any  persons  who  have  entertained  objections  in  some  degree  with- 
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drawn  them,  or  mitigated  them,  in  consequence  of  observing  the  progress 
of  the  schools  ?” 

“Yes,  1 think  they  have.  I know  a very  influential  landlord,  who  says 
that  as  soon  as  this  investigation  is  over,  when  the  system  is  more  firmly 
established,  they  will  take  it  up  and  make  the  best  of  it.” 

“ You  have  found  in  other  schools  that  have  fallen  under  your  observa- 
tion, besides  that  particular  one  which  your  Ladyship  has  described,  that 
the  Protestant  clergymen  gave  their  assistance  in  carrying  it  on  ?” 

“ No,  none  of  these  that  I visited.  I visited  some  schools  with  great 
interest  because  they  were  schools  in  mountain  districts,  and  I think  that 
no  Protestant  foot  but  mine  had  ever  entered  them.” 
u In  what  state  did  you  find  those  schools  ?” 

“ In  the  school  of  Temple-etney,  I found  them  answer  admirably  in  the 
Scripture  lessons.” 

“ Was  that  a school  that  was  patronised  by  the  Protestant  clergymen  of 
the  parish  ?’ 

“I  think  a Protestant  had  applied  for  it,  but  not  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man. It  is  in  our  parish,  and  our  clergyman  said  he  should  visit  it.” 

“ It  is  a Roman  Catholic  district  altogether  ?” 

“ It  is.” 

“ Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants in  the  school?” 

“ I should  think  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics.” 

“ Does  any  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  superintend  it ; or  does  any 
gentleman  or  lady  of  influence  superintend  the  school?” 

“ No ; nobody  superintended  it,  and  it  was  that  which  made  it  so  inte- 
resting to  me,  because  persons  often  say,  ‘ Your  school  works  well,  only 
because  it  is  under  your  superintendence  but  I was  delighted  to  find  a 
school  that  was  not  under  any  superintendence  working  so  well,  and  the 
children  answering  so  admirably  as  they  did.” 

“ Who  was  the  patron  of  that  school  ? ” 

“I  think  the  parish  priest.” 

“ Did  you  find  the  other  schools  working  well  ?” 

“ I found  the  school  in  Mr.  Woodward’s  parish  (he  had  never  been  there 
himself)  working  very  well  indeed;  the  children  reading  the  Scripture  les- 
ions, but  not  so  well  as  Temple-etney ; they  did  not  answer  so  well,  but 
they  answered  very  well.” 

“Was  that  under  the  patronage  of  a Roman  Catholic  priest  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Was  it  the  same  priest  ?” 

“ No.” 

“Has  your  Ladyship  visited  the  school  at  Kilcash 
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14  Yes,  I have.” 

“ Is  that  a good  school  ?” 

“ The  female  school  is  excellent.  At  the  male  school  there  is  an  old  man. 

I saw  by  the  Inspector’s  hooks,  that  he  found  great  fault  with  it ; but  the 
female  school  is  excellent.” 

“ Did  you  find  whether  the  Scripture  lessons  were  read  in  either  or  both 
of  those  schools  ?” 

“ Certainly.  In  the  female  school  they  were  not  only  read,  but  very  well 
understood.  The  children  answered  admirably.” 

“ Did  you,  upon  examining  the  Roman  Catholic  children  at  that  school, 
find  them  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Scripture  lessons  ?” 

“Yes;  I was  astonished  at  their  answering.  They  repeated,  without 
having  books,  numbers  of  facts  and  circumstances  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  They  went  on  till  we  were  tired.” 

“With  regard  to  the  male  school  at  Kilcash,  were  you  told  whether  the 
Scripture  lessons  were  used  ?” 

“They  were  certainly  used  occasionally,  but  the  school  appeared  to  be 
slovenly  and  ill-conducted.” 

“ Is  your  Ladyship  aware  that  your  school  has  frequently  been  borne  tes- 
timony to  by  witnesses,  before  this  Committee,  in  high  terms  of  praise  ?” 

“ I did  not  know  frequently.  I knew  that  Mr.  Bell  had;  he  and  I are 
very  good  friends.  I wish  to  mention,  that  I think  the  Hymns  are  a very 
valuable  part  of  the  system  for  conveying  instruction ; and  now  the  chil- 
dren, instead  of  singing  the  common  songs  of  the  country,  can  be  heard 
singing  those  Hymns  at  home  that  they  sing  in  the  schools.” 

“ Do  they  occasionally  sing  those  Hymns  at  home  ?” 

“ Yes  ; they  have  been  heard  often.” 

“ So  that,  in  fact,  they  acquire  both  a familiarity  and  a love  for  that  part 
of  their  instruction  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did  your  Ladyship  ever  visit  the  school  at  Kile  ?” 

“ Yes.  I did  not  think  that  a good  school ; there  are  two.” 

“ Did  your  Ladyship  find  that  Scripture  lessons  were  read  there  ?” 

“ They  were  read,  but  the  children  were  not  questioned  in  them.” 

“ Have  you  heard  that  at  Kile  there  was  any  objection,  on  the  part  of 
any  person,  to  the  use  of  the  Scripture  lessons  there?” 

“ No.  I asked  the  master  why  he  did  not  question  them,  and  he  said,  he 
would  ask  his  patron  to  allow  him  to  do  it.” 

“ Can  you  state  the  number  of  schools  altogether  you  have  visited?” 

“ Fourteen,  including  my  own.” 

“ And  you  were  satisfied  with  all  of  them,  except  this  at  Kile?” 
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“ I was  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  Cahir  schools  ; but  1 understood 
they  were  very  dishonestly  conducted  under  the  Kildare  Place  Society  also.” 

“Attending,  as  your  Ladyship  has  done,  to  the  subject  of  education,  and 
being  anxious  upon  that  subject,  had  you  ever  any  expectation  that  a know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  could  be  introduced  to  the  degree  that  it  has  been 
done  in  the  schools  you  have  described  ?” 

“ No,  I had  not,  in  the  county  of  Waterford  certainly,” 

“Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  effect  of  the  National  System  in  respect  of 
its  familiarizing  the  people  with  a knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  has  exceeded 
your  Ladyship’s  expectation?” 

, “It  really  has  ; I had  not  an  idea  that  it  would  be  so  successful  ?” 

“ Have  you  any  idea  that  the  attendance,  even  in  a town,  would  be  more 
continuous  and  more  considerable  to  Roman  Catholic  children  in  a school 
upon  the  system  of  the  National  Board,  than  upon  one  which  called  itself  a 
Scriptural  school?” 

“ I am  certain  it  would,  because  the  National  Schools  are  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  I know  the  great  delight  it  has  been  to  the  people  to  have 
them,  and  the  pleasure  they  all  find  in  my  being  on  their  side,  as  they  con- 
sider it.” 

“ Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  National  System  is  so  well 
liked  that  the  children  require  no  inducement  to  go  there ; while  at  other 
schools  they  were  only  induced  to  go  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  they  ob- 
tained in  the  way  of  clothes  ?” 

“ Yes ; for  I always  observed  that  whenever  they  got  the  clothes  they 
always  went  away,  and  I dreaded  giving  them.” 

“ Then  the  Committee  understand  your  Ladyship  now  as  saying  that  in 
this  contest  between  the  priest  and  your  school,  you  were  assisted  by  the 
clothing  ; do  you  think  that  the  Scripture  reading  in  the  schools,  indepen- 
dent of  the  clothes,  was  any  inducement  at  all  to  them  to  resist  their 
priest  ?” 

“ No,  I do  not  think  the  reading  was  at  all.  I think  they  have  a suspicion 
of  our  Scriptures,  of  our  version.” 

“You  have  no  conception  that  any  where  there  would  be  a liking  for  the 
Scriptures  merely  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ?” 

“ I do  not  think  we  see  that  sort  of  love  for  the  Scriptures  even  among 
Protestants.” 

“ The  question  refers  to  Roman  Catholics?” 

“ I have  certainly  found  Testaments  in  Roman  Catholic  houses.  I have 
often  thought  that  the  Scriptures  would  be  better  loved  if  they  were  not 
made  such  a party  book  as  they  have  been.  I was  going  to  mention  an  in- 
stance of  the  master  of  a National  School  that  I knew,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  Scripture  Extracts,  that  he  said  he  never  rested  till  he  got 
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the  Douay  version  of  the  Bible,  and  then  he  got  the  Protestant  version.  He 
has  not  become  a convert.  I think  that  if  we  did  not  so  strenuously  assert 
that  the  Bible  would  be  the  means  of  making  people  Protestants,  perhaps 
theya'would  be  more  disposed  to  read  it.” 

I produce  another  testimony,  not  given  in  evidence,  but  one 
which  I regard  as  of  high  importance,  that  of  Mr . George 
Carr • a name  that  requires  only  to  be  announced  in  Ireland  to 
command  respect  and  attention.  Mr.  Carr  has  been  long 
known  as  the  able  and  zealous  advocate  of  Bible,  Sunday- 
School,  Tract,  Missionary,  and  Temperance  Societies.  He  has 
traversed  Ireland  in  all  directions;  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  wants,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  supplying  them.  The 
following  letter  I lately  received  from  him,  and  which  I re- 
quested liberty  from  him  to  publish.  It  is  in  the  same  strain 
with  several  others  which  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  addressed 
to  me : — 

“ New  Ross,  August  29,  1837. 

“ MY  DEAR  SIR,— My  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Kough,  of  Chilcomb,  has  requested 
me  to  remind  you  of  his  application  to  the  Commissioners  for  a school  at  Rossbercon  ; 
the  plans  and  forms  have  been  submitted,  and  I know  not  a field  more  ripe  for  educa- 
tion harvest  than  the  village  and  neighbourhood  in  question.  By  the  way,  I have  been 
much  delighted  by  a late  visit  to  Glenmore  National  Schools,  in  the  same  county  and 
district,  about  five  miles  distant.  On  my  unexpected  arrival,  of  a very  w-et  day,  I 
found  a very  large  class  of  boys  under  examination  iu  Scripture  Extracts— the  xii. 
chapter  of  Acts;  another  chapter  chosen  by  me  was  also  read,  and  the  appended  ques- 
tions asked;  the  answering  wTas  very  good  indeed,  nor  do  I conceive  that  a stranger 
could  form  an  opinion  to  what  Church  or  party  the  children  w’ere  attached.  In  the 
girls’  school  the  answering  was  equal  to  any  I have  heard  in  any  rank  or  class  of 
schools;  not  only  was  there  no  hesitation,  but  time  was  scarce  allowed  for  the  ques- 
tion till  a full  Scriptural  answer  was  given,  with  a vivacity  and  intelligence  that  would 
charm  you. 

“ A London  minister  (Mr.  Palmer;  lately  accompanied  me  to  the  National  Schoo 
held  in  the  nunnery  of  this  towm.  He  examined  an  interesting  class  of  girls  in  the 
Scripture  Extracts,  and  derived  such  satisfaction  from  the  answering  of  the  children, 
and  the  anxiety  evinced  by  the  ladies  for  their  proficiency  in  Scriptural  knowledge 
through  the  daily  use  of  the  Extracts,  as  rendered  him  quite  alive  to  the  prosperity  of 
institutions  so  well  calculated  to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge  all  around,  and  reaching 
to  eternity.  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  from  a tolerably  accurate  examination  of 
more  than  ten  schools,  that  the  Scripture  Extracts  are  employed  daily,  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners ; and  this  judgment  I form,  not  only 
from  the  assurance  of  the  teachers  and  good  answering  of  the  children,  but  from  the 
self-evident  proof  furnished  in  the  well-thumbed  appearance  of  the  books.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  my  conviction  of  the  tendency  of 
the  National  System  of  Education  to  beget  a desire  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  as  expressed  in  the  preface  to  Extracts  No.  I.  I informed  a neighbour  that  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  about  to  move  to  England,  wished  to  get  a housemaid  to 
accompany  her,  and  that  I thought  her  daughter  would  answer  the  place,  unless  the 
family  practice  of  reading  the  Scriptures  together  daily  might  present  an  objection 
that  would  be  insurmountable  to  her  daughter ; the  reply  was,  that  formerly  that  diffi- 
culty might  stand  in  the  way,  but  that  since  the  girl  has  been  attending  the  Nunnery 
National  School,  she  has  acquired  such  a love  for  the  Scripture  reading  from  reading 
the  Extracts,  that  she  thought  she  would  prefer  a service  where  Scriptures  were  daily 
read;  and  I can  assure  you,  Sir,  added  the  mother,  though  I am  so  much  older,  and 
have  often  heard  the  Scriptures,  she  knows  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  much 
better  than  I do. 

“ This  was  stated  as  a plain  matter  of  fact,  without  reference  to  any  cuestion  about 
National  Schools,  and  about  the  merits  of  which  I am  sure  this  woman  neither  knew 
nor  cared.  The  practicability  or  expediency  of  a social  education  in  this  distracted 
and  too  much  divided  country  has  been  often  questioned.  At  Glenmore,  before  men- 
tioned, I interrogated  a serjeant  of  police  on  the  treatment  his  children  (ten  in  num- 
ber I believe)  experienced  from  their  school- fellows,  and  this  I wished  the  more  to 
know,  as  they  were  the  only  Protestants  attending  these  schools.  He  answered,  that 
on  one  occasion  some  rude  boys  called  his  children  Orange  brats,  or  some  such  unkind 
names  ; that  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  who  belonged  to  the  parish  and 
chapel  a few  yards  distant,  having  heard  the  circumstance,  protested  publicly  against 
such  conduct,  in  the  most  decided  and  severe  tone  of  reprehension  ; declared  that  any 
child  that  would  ever  dare  to  use  such  language  again  should  be  expelled  from  the 
school  in  disgrace ; reminded  his  congregation  that  they  were  chiefly  indebted  to  Pro- 
testant liberality  and  benevolence  for  the  excellent  education  which  was  now  within 
the  reach  of  every  family  in  Ireland.  The  sergeant  informed  me  that  one  unpleasant 
word  has  not  since  been  addressed  to  any  of  his  children  ; on  the  contrary,  that  they 
are  treated  with  marked  civility  and  attention. 

“ A worthy  beneficed  clergyman  in  this  county  lately  acknowledged  to  me,  when 
urging  his  attention  to  a National  School  in  his  parish,  that  the  excellent  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  have  much  diminished  his  disapprobation  of  the  system  ; that  he 
uses  these  books  in  the  education  of  his  own  children  and  other  interesting  young 
persons  under  his  care  ; he  admitted  the  strength  of  prejudice  harboured  against  the 
Society  by  persons  fair  and  eandid  on  other  subjects,  who  give  the  benefit  of  ‘ audi 
alteram  partem’  to  every  subject  and  every  system  except  that  which  has  the  first 
claim  on  the  Irish  nation.” 


But,  perhaps,  the  strongest  testimony  that  could  be  produced 
is  that  of  a deputation  of  the  Baptist  Irish  Society.  The 
Baptists  in  England  have,  for  a considerable  number  of  years, 
had  schools  in  Ireland,  called  the  Baptist  Irish  Schools ; they, 
too,  are  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  intro- 
ducing education  into  Ireland,  while  they  might  be  expected  to 
look  with  some  hostility  at  the  schools  under  the  Board  as 
rivalling  theirs.  But  that  deputation  having  taken  the  pains  to 
visit  the  National  Schools  as  they  had  opportunity,  have  spon- 
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taneously  introduced  the  following  passage  into  their  report, 
and  which  your  readers  will  find  in  the  Irish  Chronicle,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society,  for  August,  1837  : — 

“From  all  that  the  deputation  saw  of  several  of  the  National  schools, 
they  could  not  but  regard  them  as  a means  of  diffusing  light  more  powerful 
than  any  other  in  existence.  We  are  not  of  the  number  who  would  disso- 
ciate religion  from  national  instruction,  and  this  is  not  done  in  these  insti- 
tutions. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  who  would 
have  grown  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  Word  of  God,  are  brought  to 
know  much  important  truth  by  the  Extracts  they  use;  and  the  operations 
of  mind  in  Ireland  must  be  different  from  those  in  all  other  countries,  if,  by 
knowing  a portion  of  what  is  found  salutary,  inquiry  is  not  excited  after 
what  remains  to  be  known.  A part  of  the  Bible  read  and  understood  will 
lead  to  inquiry  after  the  other  parts  of  it.  So  that  a vast  change  in  the 
moral  circumstances  of  the  country  is,  we  think,  at  no  great  distance.’ * 

This  judgment  respecting  the  National  Schools  is  the  more 
extraordinary  and  the  more  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  in  1832 
the  same  Society  anticipated  very  different  results. 

In  direct  contrast  with  this  mass  of  sober  evidence,  given 
by  some  of  the  most  eminently  pious  individuals  in  the  empire, 
I place  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Colquhoun’s  concluding 
letter : — 

This  is  your  work — the  work  of  your  Board — the  work  of  your  masters — 
the  work  of  your  model  teachers — the  work  of  your  associated  priests.  I 
cannot  praise  your  work.  I may  admit  its  completeness  ; but  I cannot  ap- 
prove its  object.  To  sink  an  ignorant  people  in  deeper  ignorance — to  de- 
press a superstitious  people  with  a heavier  superstition — to  degrade  a vicious 
peasantry  into  lower  vice — to  inflame  a susceptible  people  to  farther  excite- 
ment— and  to  call  all  this  education,  is  what  the  British  people  will  not,  I 
suspect,  endure ; still  less  will  they  pay  for  its  1200  masters,  and  endow 
1200  schools.  Nor  are  you  even  content  with  this.  You  seek  more.  You 
demand  5000  schools.  Five  thousand  nurseries  of  vice  and  hatred — 5000 
training  schools  for  curse  and  anathemas — 5000  cradles  of  treason  and  sedi- 
tion— 5000  seminaries  of  vice  and  lust,  over  which  sit  a scowling  priesthood, 
lowering  over  their  victims,  from  which  issue  thousands  of  children  trained 
to  every  passion,  and  lust,  and  crime  ! I question  if  the  English  people 
will  suffer  this.  I doubt  if  they  will  bear  it  within  their  dominions.  I am 
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quite  sure  they  will  not  contribute  to  it  and  pay  it.  They  will  arise  and  pull 
it  down.  They  will  break  in  upon  your  pious  labours — they  will  scatter 
your  united  councils — they  will  rescue  the  schools  from  the  hands  to  which 
you  have  intrusted  them,  and  shelter  children  from  the  dabbling  of  friars 
and  the  prurient  curiosity  of  monks.’ ’ 

The  next  sentence  contains  the  name  of  the  Redeemer, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  such  a rhapsody  of  invective,  looks  so 
like  profane  swearing,  that  I cannot  write  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  sole  cause  of  this  undistin- 
guishing  assault  upon  every  patron  and  teacher,  male  and 
female,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  of  every  National 
School  in  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Commissioners,  is,  by 
Mr.  Colquhoun’s  own  admission,  that  all  the  teachers  are  not 
necessarily  Protestants,  nor  chosen  by  Protestants;  and  that 
the  only  arrangement  which  would  secure  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  the  evils  described  by  him,  and  deliver  the  schools  from  the 
burden  of  his  indignation,  would  be  to  vest  the  appointment  of  all 
the  teachers  in  all  the  districts  of  Ireland  in  some  Protestant  body. 
His  argument  is,  and  there  is  some  weight  in  it,  that  unless  the 
teacher  use  the  Scriptures  with  the  full  consent  of  his  judg- 
ment and  conscience,  it  is  quite  possible  for  him,  by  a shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  or  a contortion  of  his  countenance,  to  turn  it 
into  ridicule  ; and,  therefore,  that  it  is  a very  hopeless  thing  to 
bribe  an  unwilling  teacher  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  his 
pupils.  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  not  aware,  however,  that  the  parents 
of  the  children  have  the  same,  or  rather  greater  power,  than 
the  teacher,  to  shut  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  their  children 
against  Scriptural  instruction ; and,  therefore,  that  it  is  equally 
vain  to  bribe  them  by  the  offer  of  a good  education  for  their 
children,  or  any  other  advantage,  to  permit  their  children  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  while  they  view  such  an  exercise  with  dis- 
trust and  suspicion.  Having  been  for  twenty-four  years  en- 
gaged in  superintending  Scripture  schools,  I could  tell  him  that 
even  where  the  children  are  boarded  and  lodged  with  the  teacher. 
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a few  minutes*  conversation  with  a parent  is,  in  most  cases, 
sufficient  to  induce  a child  to  repel  all  attempts  to  embue  him 
with  the  principles  of  the  Scriptures.  My  hope  of  benefit  from 
the  use  of  the  Scripture  Extracts  is,  that  the  patrons  or  teach- 
ers, or  parents  of  the  children,  are  at  liberty  to  decline  the  use 
of  them  if  they  choose;  and,  therefore,  that  where  they  are 
used,  it  is  with  the  full  and  hearty  consent  of  all  parties. 

But  if  every  thing  is  to  depend  on  the  teachers,  where,  I 
would  ask,  are  teachers  to  be  found  to  whom  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  youth  of  Ireland  may  safely  be  confided  ? Who 
is  to  select,  and  who  to  superintend  them  ? This,  I think,  is  self- 
evident,  that  if  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  inclined  to  em- 
ploy an  agent  to  sow  division  and  discord  in  Ireland,  to  set  every 
man  against  his  neighbour,  to  fill  it  with  cursing,  and  violence, 
and  bloodshed,  they  would  have  only  to  select  the  man  who,  not  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  but  in  the  calmness  and  deliberation  of  his 
own  study,  was  capable  of  concocting  and  sending  forth  to  the 
public  the  language  which  I have  transcribed  above.  Let  him 
have  the  choice  of  teachers — let  him  be  permitted  to  train  them 
thoroughly  into  the  use  of  his  reckless  assertions,  his  indiscri- 
minating  accusations,  and  the  unbridled  fury  of  his  language — 
and  if  he  and  they  do  not  succeed  in  exciting  bigotry  of  ten- 
fold rancour,  war,  massacre,  bloody  and  interminable  feuds, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  world  will  be  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  Irish  are  the  most  gentle,  peaceful,  imperturbable 
people  under  heaven. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  was  told, 
some  time  ago,  that  the  Board  must  expect  a burst  of  indigna- 
tion to  fall  upon  it  soon,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  persons  who  was  employed  in  manufacturing  this 
same  burst  of  indignation.  Accordingly,  we  soon  after  heard 
of  some  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Board  having  visited 
Glasgow,  where,  doubtless,  measures  were  devised  for  giving 
the  projected  burst  of  indignation  its  full  effect.  And  a plot 
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rather  of  an  extensive  character,  seems  to  have  been  formed ; 
for,  in  connection  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  a Mr. 
Christie  of  Durie,  on  the  one  hand,  a gentleman  who  proposed 
one  of  the  candidates  at  the  late  election,  delivered  a speech  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Kirkaldy,  precisely  of  the  same  character 
with  the  letters,  and  concluded  with  a motion  having  for  its 
ultimate  object  to  deprive  me  of  the  licence  to  preach  the  gospel, 
which  I hold  from  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  nearly  simultane- 
ously, on  the  other  hand,  at  a political  meeting  in  Belfast,  Mr, 
Colquhoun  and  his  letters  were  brought  prominently  forward. 
All  this,  doubtless,  is  preparatory  to  the  farther  burst  of  indig- 
nation which  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  informed  us  he  has  in  reserve 
for  the  British  Parliament.  I can  have  no  apprehension  for  the 
result.  Truth  must  ultimately  triumph  over  falsehood,  however 
eloquently  and  forcibly  advocated. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAMES  CARLILE, 
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